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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
fan secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others, 


Universalist ublishin House 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR.. MANAGER 
NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone Lafayette 4485 


The New President of the New York Convention 


When a man is an officer in a seemingly 
unending list of organizations and in 
every instance the office sought the man, 
the inevitable conclusion is, ‘‘That man is 
indispensable.”” When the Nominating 
Committee at the Watertown Convention 
presented the name of George H. Bowers of 
Canton as president of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists, it not 
only chose a man of ability for the office 
but a man who is an outstanding Univer- 
salist layman in his loyalty to and work 
for the Universalist cause. It chose a 
busy lawyer of St. Lawrence County, 
and yet in all his busyness he always finds 
time to devote to church work and other 


worthy causes. Again it is the case of the 
busy man agreeing to take this position of 
leadership and responsibility in the State 
Convention; having much to do in his 
own day’s program, he is willing to do 
more. Those who have little to do gen- 
erally insist on doing little. 

Mr. Bowers arrived in this world on 
March 29, 1866, and the place was on a 
farm in West Windsor, Vt. This village is 
in the same county as Plymouth, where the 
late Calvin Coolidge was born, only a town 
separating them. He attended the district 
school and then for four terms was a student 
in the Green Mountain Perkins Academy, 
a Universalist preparatory school then in 
South Woodstock, Vt. He completed his 
high school course in the high school in 
Windsor, graduating in 1886. This com- 
pleted his training as far as schools were 
concerned, but education for him has al- 
ways been a continuous process. 

Mr. Bowers arrived in Canton in 1889 
to study law in the office of the late Hon. 
L, P. Hale, and for several years following 
his admission to the bar, in 1892, he was a 
partner in this office. He was married to 
Miss Mary W. Jackman of South Pom- 
fret, Vt., inf1894, and her death, six years 


ago, was a hard blow to his home. His 
son, Charles E. Bowers, is practicing law 
in Canton. He has three daughters, Mrs. 
Fern Dickens, living in Kenmore; Miss 
Adaline A. Bowers, engaged in secretarial 
work in Canton; Miss Constance B. 
Bowers, teaching English in the high 
school of East Aurora. 

His civic and professional offices are as 
follows: Secretary of Fairview Cemetery 
Association of Canton; director of the 
Hepburn Hospital in Ogdensburg and 
chairman of its finance committee; director 
of the St. Lawrence County National 
Bank in Canton for twenty years, and a 
member of its discount and examining com- 
mittees; since 1890, assistant clerk of the 
Board of Supervisors of St. Lawrence 
County, and since 1918 County Attorney; 
member of the Board of Education of 
District No. 1 and for ten years its pres- 
ident, retiring several years ago; secretary 
of the St. Lawrence County Bar Associa- 
tion since its organization; a member of 
the Republican County Committee for ten 
years and on its executive committee; the 
present chairman of the Republican 
Town Committee of Canton. 

His interest in the Universalist church 
in Canton began from his arrival in the 
village. Always a regular in his attend- 
ance and loyal to its welfare, it was natural 
that a man of such ability would be chosen 
for office. For many years, he has been a 
trustee of the church, the chairman of the 
board for four years and treasurer for ten 
years. He was elected a member of the 
Fellowship Committee of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists in 1917 
and since 1919 he has been its efficient 
secretary, retiring at the Watertown Con- 
vention. When the Theological School of 
St. Lawrence University in 1910 became a 
separate corporation, he became a trustee 
of the institution, serving as secretary until 
1934 when he became its president, being 
succeeded in the secretaryship by Dr. 
Fred C. Leining For six years he has been 
a trustee of Clinton Liberal Institute. 

Everything that concerns the Univer- 
salist cause interests George H. Bowers. 
The younger ministers will recall the 
meetings with the Fellowship Committee 
when they were being examined for or- 
dination. The questions asked by Mr. 
Bowers were always vital, for he knew 
what would bring success to the minister 
and his church and likewise what would 
bring disaster. His address on a Sunday 
morning, a year ago, in the pulpit of the 
Canton church was a powerful utterance 
on this theme. 

The Convention honored itself by 
selecting George H. Bowers as its presi- 
dent, and he is a worthy successor of the 
retiring president, the Rey. Clinton A. 
Moulton, who is one of the most faithful, 
efficient and successful ministers in our de- 
nomination.—Hmpire State Universalist. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 4 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Mr. Rockefeller and the Denominations 


HE letter of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to the of- 
ficers of the Northern Baptist Convention, an- 
nouncing that he will no longer contribute to 

strictly denominational projects, but use his means for 
work chiefly non-denominational or interdenomina- 
tional, is a sign of the times. Many other people 
are taking the same attitude. Whether the action 
is wise or unwise we do not attempt to say, but we 
examine again the pros and the cons in the light of the 
pe eeruc’ of denominationalism in our own fellow- 
ship. 

For denominationalism, these things among 
many others can be said, and have been said again 
and again in letters and articles in this paper. 

Each denomination brings out some aspect of 
truth. The work of all together enlarges our vision 
of truth. People differ widely. They like to worship 
in different ways. The different denominations afford 
the opportunity. Honest rivalry spurs all to effort 
and more Christian work is done. The special work 
given to each denomination is not finished. They 
should carry it on. Each denomination accumulates 
memories and traditions precious to it and valuable 
to all. Those memories are safer in the organization 
to which they belong. People work better in little 
groups. One big church would be cumbersome and 
inefficient. If interdenominationalism is an ideal, 
how could we have it without denominations? 

Against denominationalism it is urged that it 
foments rivalries and jealousies and prevents the de- 
velopment of the finest type of Christian character. 
The denominations had their origin too often in 
quarrels, and their existence keeps alive the memory of 
the quarrels. They split up a community and prevent 
the development of a true community spirit. They 
result in a type of church that is weak, compelled to 
attend mainly to its own interests, and so they limit 
the work that it might do for the common good. De- 
nominationalism disgusts many fine people with all 
churches, and they give up membership in churches. 
Young people have no interest in denominationalism 
and the church loses their support. Denomination- 
alism is contrary to the spirit of Christ, who held up 
the ideal of “‘one fold and one shepherd.” 

What does Mr. Rockefeller say? 


I believe in denominations—in so far as they make 
necessary provision for individual variation in religious 


experience. I recognize the significance, the beauty, 
and the helpfulness of ritual and creed as developed by 
different denominational groups. What gives me pause 
is the tendency inherent in denominations to em- 
phasize the form instead of the substance, the denomi- 
national peculiarity instead of the oneness of Christian 
purpose. I have long felt that this denominational 
emphasis is a divisive force in the progress of organized 
Christian work and an obstacle to the development of 
the spirit and life of Christ among men. 

My faith is increasingly centered on the few funda- 
mental principles of Christ’s life and teachings as set 
forth in the four gospels. I believe those principles can 
be applied with practical vision and spiritual power. 

If the church is to go forward, if it is to hold the 
young people of today, who, generally speaking, are not 
greatly concerned about denominational distinctions 
and have a decreasing interest in sectarian missions, and 
if their support of its activities is to replace that of older 
givers who pass on, these denominational distinctions 
are bound to fade in the forward movement of a great 
united church open to all who seek to follow Christ 
and to find in him the abundant life. 

Such a church will, I believe, meet the needs of 
young people and enlist their support of its missions at 
home and abroad. 

We of the older generation should not discourage 
them or be instrumental in lessening their interest by 
passing on the divisive elements of our present day re- 
ligion. Rather should we work with them in relegating 
the non-essentials to a place of secondary importance 
and stand with them for the fundamentals of Christian 
unity, feeling confident that on such a foundation they 
will rear a church far better adapted to the require- 
ments of their day and generation than any we could 
build for them. 

Relating this statement of my personal view and 
interest to present general trends, I am sure you will 
understand the action which I have taken. It does not 
indicate any lessening of my interest in religion and the 
Christian Church. On the contrary, it springs from a, 
great and growing desire to encourage and further those 
united and non-sectarian activities and agencies which 
emphasize above all else unity in Christian service, love 
for God as He is revealed in Christ and his living spirit, 
and the vital translation of this love into Christ-like 
living. 

I am therefore seeking to use such influence as I 
have in emphasizing the basic truths common to all de- 
nominations, in lowering denominational barriers and 
in promoting effective cooperation among Christians of 
whatever creed. Definitely to support such coopera- 
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tive movement seems to be the next step for me to take 
in that direction. 


Twenty years ago we Universalists would have 
exclaimed on reading these things, “This man is on 
our Universalist platform.” Now many of our people 
will be inclined to criticize him. for weakening de- 
nominational loyalties. The Universalist Church 
has become a well organized denominational church. 

It all comes down to this: There are two ways 
of doing Christian work—one is through denomina- 
tions and the other is outside of all or by using all. 
Both types of work can be broad-minded and effective. 
Both can be narrow-minded and ineffective. 

Those of us who, like Mr. Rockefeller, have lost 
faith in the denominational method will use the 
channels that he uses. Those of us who have not lost 
faith will do our best to serve humanity through the 
denominations. Our own General Superintendent 
says that if we are to have something of value to con- 
tribute to the common cause we must make ourselves 
strong. There is not the slightest doubt but that this 
is the standpoint of the vast majority of people in the 
Universalist Church, in the Baptist Church of Mr. 
Rockefeller, and in most churches. 

In our church and in other Protestant churches, 
there is a minority group which year by year grows 


larger and year by year grows more impatient of 


denominational methods and achievements. The 
people in this group hold that the work of religion is 
the important consideration, and that the tool used 
is important only because it is a tool. They look upon 
denominations as tools, and they say that we ought 
not to hesitate to change such tools when necessary 
any more than we hesitate to change flails for thresh- 
ing machines or scythes for mowers. 

We do not see the slightest chance of reconciling 
the two standpoints. Perhaps it is not necessary to 
doso. When people come to think as Mr. Rockefeller 
does they will act as he does. When they come to see 
the value of the work in charge of the officers of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, or the officers of the 
Universalist General Convention, they will support 
that work. Men in both groups, if sincere, may serve 
mankind. But it becomes increasingly evident that 
we in churches have got to produce and to make 
people understand that we do produce. 

* * 


THE MOHAWK VALLEY MINISTERS 


HE Universalist Ministers’ Association of the 
Mohawk Valley has transmitted resolutions to 
us dealing with the Dr. Rose-Newark church 

issue, and has asked that they be published in The 
Christian Leader. 

Our reply is that if we published all resolutions 
sent the paper would be made up of resolutions, and 
we therefore have a rule to publish in full only the 
resolutions of the General Convention. 

It is our practice, however, to write brief descrip- 
tive articles about resolutions and thus convey the 
substance, where we think it important to do so. 
We follow that procedure now. 

The Mohawk Valley Universalist ministers passed 
three resolutions. 

In one they praised the ‘‘accomplishments’’ of 


Dr. Henry R. Rose, former minister of the Newark 
church, “and likewise the courageous leadership” of 
Mr. Garner. 

In another they said that a contract of the kind 
existing between Dr. Rose and the Newark church 
should never have been drawn up, and that no church 
or minister ought to enter into any such contract in 
the future. 

In the third they said that such contracts are 
foreign to the spirit of the Christian ministry. 

It is our understanding that the Board of Trustees 
of the Universalist General Convention has appointed 
a committee to settle the trouble between the Newark 
church and the pastor emeritus, and that it is the 
conviction of the committee and the board and all the 
officials of the board, that only harm can come from a 
public discussion of the matter. We therefore reserve 


comment. 
* * 


A PROGRAM FOR OUR CHURCHES 


PROGRAM for our churches is now before us, 
A signed by our board of strategy, our high com- 

mand, our directing fathers, who are called 
“The Board of Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention.” 

There are some who will say that this program is 
put out to raise money for our general work. So it is. 
The ministers are requested to give a full account of 
their stewardship of both material and spiritual re- 
sources. Also in summing the whole matter up there 
is a call to develop our own spiritual and material 
resources more effectively to help the Kingdom of God. 
The material side is recognized, but in this program it 
is made secondary. The fact is that if a successful 
spiritual program could be carried out, the material 
program would take care of itself. This is true in 
local churches and it is true in convention work. The 
reason that the secondary is made the primary so often 
is because there is no secondary. The churches lack 
money. ‘The ministers are half-starved. The con- 
vention does not have funds to do with. The attention 
of everybody is directed to ‘“‘managing’”’ somehow to 
get along. There ought not to be any apology for 
presenting the material side. There ought not to be 
any comment that the program is a new dodge to raise 
money. It is precisely that, but it is much more. 

Nor ought there to be any comment that it is just 
another forlorn attempt to enlist new members, to stop 
the disintegration of churches, to add new societies 
instead of closing them up. This of course is in the 
program: development of the Universalist Church in all 
its branches, youth program, church schools, mission 
circles, men’s clubs, Clara Barton guilds. It is seen 
that well organized groups are absolutely essential. 
The Board emphasizes this side. 

But it seems to us that the General Superintendent, 
who is leading the board in this movement, and the 
Board itself, sense, now dimly, now clearly, what 
everybody connected with churches is beginning to 
see: we ought to be doing better work. 

Why ought churches to be doing better work? 
Because the races and nations stand at a turning point 
of history. Because one way means the dark ages for 
perhaps a thousand years. Because another way 
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means an ordered world, a better race, advance in 
intelligence and morality, the happiness of growth. 
Involved in all this of course is the question of world 
war, and the program asks us to give some serious 
attention to the causes of wars, and to make those 
causes known so well that people will take the action 
necessary to remove them. But involved also is the 
biggest question of our times and of any times: the 
impact of modern mass influences on human beings, 
a study of the kind of people that we are breeding and 
creating by our institutions, the future of democracy 
if we go on breeding mental and physical weaklings, 
and the duty of churches in the premises. On the 
physical side we have not yet reached the stage where 
we are willing to curb breeding from criminal and 
feeble-minded stock. On the mental level, we have 
not yet reached the stage where we will consider 
seriously the impact of movies on plastic minds, the 
impact of city life and modern industry on both adult 
and child minds, and all the changes involved in a 
speed-mad, gin-drinking, radio age. It is a fair ques- 
tion if religion and education, in which lie our greatest 
hope, are not themselves honeycombed by some of the 
worst features of the age.. Education is regimented. 
Religion is weak, uncertain, prejudiced, futile. We 
have few prophets, and the few we have are one-idea 
folks. There are few intelligent, broad-minded, com- 
petent leaders in the Broad Church. All of us are 
somewhat ignorant and some of us are horribly 
ignorant. The stand-patter, the wild-eyed fanatic, 
the hunter for reds, are too often the creation of 
church life. 

Therefore a call to better work in our churches and 
a few suggestions about what to do are an encouraging 
sign. It really doesn’t matter so much what church 
group we work with, so long as it is open-minded, 
forward-looking, and willing to do something besides 
reading the minutes and having greetings. The advan- 
tage of our own groups is that we are in them and can 
better use them and be used by them. 

The Board of Trustees seems to sense the possibili- 
ties inherent in the adult education movement. The 
plain, stark, naked truth is that instead of adult 
education being a fad and an appendage, the forward- 
looking people must do some adult educating or be 
carried to destruction. There is hope in a fact, 
material or psychological. There is hope in the slow 
spread of truth. There is no other work that we can 
do which is half as important as spreading truth. The 
fate of the Universalist Church is merely incidental. 
The fate of civilization is involved in the kind of work 
which might come out of “A Program for Our 
Churches.’ Let us read, mark, inwardly digest, and 
then do something really intelligent and unselfish, no 
matter how small it may be. 

* * 


A METHODIST EDITOR RETIRES 


Y way of The Living Church we get the news of the 

B coming retirement of James R. Joy, editor of 
The Christian Advocate of New York. 

The Living Church says with true insight: “Last 
week our news columns carried a brief announcement 
of the retirement of Dr. James R. Joy as editor of 
the New York Christian Advocate. Behind this simple 


statement lies the story of half a century of devoted 
and self-sacrificing service to the cause of religious 
journalism, which is as truly a branch of the mission- 
ary enterprise as a mission station, a school, or a 
hospital.” 

Dr. Joy will be seventy-two years old next Oc- 
tober. He has been in editorial work for fifty years. 
For eleven years he was assistant editor of The Chris- 
tian Advocate. For twenty years he has been in sole 
command. At the same time he has written books 
on Greek, Roman and English history, on the Greek 
drama, and also biographies. 

Dr. Joy at seventy-two does not write, talk, 
walk, or act like an old man. He is in no sense an 
old man. Old age, he seems to think, is a habit quite 
easily avoided. He has been an able editor for the 
leading Advocate and a delightful friend and comrade 
for the men in the profession. He is not a minister 
but a layman, but he understands so clearly the stand- 
point of the minister that ministers think of him as 
one of themselves. A great source of his strength has 
been his ability to put himself in the other man’s place. 

We do not know what form of work Dr. Joy will 
take up when he slips off the journalistic harness, but 
we know that it will be worthy work, done with abil- 
ity, with love of the finer things in culture, and with a 
single-hearted desire to help. 

* * 


WRITTEN IN THE WORKSHOP 


OSTON UNIVERSITY, the Fellow Crafters Guild 
of Boston, and the Beacon Press, continue the 
good work that they began in putting out 

“Leathercraft for Amateurs’ by publishing Kate 
van Cleve’s interesting little book* on “Hand Loom 
Weaving for Amateurs.” It is all part of a movement 
to bring back individual initiative into our mass edu- 
cation. This group is trying to revive creative handi- 
crafts and thus “‘stimulate self expression in the lives 
of children and adults.” 

We cannot possibly pass judgment on the draw- 
ings, the directions and the other helps in this book. 
“The Romantic Story of Weaving” is a chapter for all 
of us. There were some remarkable weavers far back 
in history. And through the centuries the old hand 
loom has held its own practically unchanged. 

This book tells about the mechanical helps to 
weaving, about the kinds of weaves, materials, and 
how to make zipper purses, mats, bags, straight on up 
to rugs with artistic designs. 

The movement is a live one and the little book is a 
vital and indispensable contribution to the movement. 
And as it was written in the workshop the little book 
is direct, simple, practical. 


*Hand Loom Weaving for Amateurs. By Kate Van Cleve. 
The Beacon Press: Boston. Price $1.00. 
kx 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Lynching parties of all kinds try to do their work 
unobserved. 


It is hard for the fellow who espouses the unpopu- 
lar side to beat the fellow who never strikes a note 
the vast majority do not echo. 
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Sheldon Christian 


A the thirteenth verse of the tenth chapter of 
Joshua we read: “Is not this written in the 
book ‘of -Jasher?- = thaty + . the sun 
stayed in the midst of heaven, ‘and hasted not 
to go down about a whole day. And there was no day 
like that, before it or after it, that the Lord hearkened 
unto the voice of a man: ‘tor the Lord fought for 
Israel.”’ And again, in the first chapter of Second 
Samuel (verse 18), we read, “And he bade them teach 
the children of Judah the song of the bow: behold, it 
is written in the book of Jasher.’”’ What is this Book 
of Jasher of which we find mention here? It is not in 
our versions of the Bible. If mention is made of it 
in the books of Joshua and Second Samuel, why has 
it been omitted from the Canon? 

In the eighth century there lived a famous theo- 
logian hamed Alcuin. He was born at York, England, 
in the year 735; and in time he became not only the 
most distinguished scholar of his day, but also the 
confidant and adviser of Charlemagne. At one time 
he conceived the idea of traveling into the Holy Land, 
and into Persia, in search of holy relics and objects of 
antiquity, and of seeing the wonders of the East before 
he should die. He took with him two learned com- 
panions, and, although going in the guise of a pilgrim, 
provided himself with an ample store of silver, gold, 
and other wealth—knowing full well that money 
talks where other tongues are silent. On their way 
from Britain to the Holy Land, they stopped over at 
Rome for a period of about six months, in order to 
learn more perfectly from linguists there the Persian 
language. They received the blessing of the Pope, 
who, upon being acquainted with their purpose, is re- 
ported to have said to them, “‘Be of resolution, for the 
work ye have undertaken is of the Lord.” Finally, 
after passing through many of the cities whose names 
recall stories familiar from the Bible—through Thessa- 
lonica, Philadelphia and Pergamus, Smyrna, Ephesus 
and Antioch, Cappadocia, Damascus and Samaria— 
they arrived at Jerusalem. 

At Jerusalem they were received with kindness by 
the Patriarch of the Christian Church there, John; 
and here they remained for some six weeks; and, after 
visiting every part of the Holy Land, they made their 
way to Bagdad, and arrived finally at a place called 
Casbin. “Here,” writes Alcuin, “‘we learnt from an 
Ascetic that at the furthermost part of Persia, in the 
city of Gazna, was a manuscript, written in Hebrew, 
of the Book of Jasher. He stimulated us to this under- 
taking,”’ Alcuin narrates, “by observing, that the Book 
of Jasher is twice mentioned in the Holy Bible, and 
twice appealed to as a book of testimony, and that it 
was extant before the writings which are now styled 
the Book of Moses.” Alcuin and his two companions 
therefore immediately started out in quest of the lost 
book. When they arrived at Gazna, they laid aside 
their pilgrims’ dress. Alcuin hired a dwelling, and set 
out to locate the manuscript in search of which he had 
come to that far part of Persia. 

The first thing Alcuin did was to make the ac- 
quaintance of the keeper of the library of the city of 


Gazna. Having made his acquaintance, he inquired 
of him concerning the Book of Jasher, of which the 
ascetic had told him. The librarian said that he had 
read of such a manuscript, in the catalogue of the 
library; but that he himself had never seen it, al- 
though he had been in charge for forty-five years. It 
was locked up in a chest, he said, and kept among the 
rare manuscripts in a separate part of the library. 
Alcuin had taken the trouble to locate his residence 
near that of the librarian, and now began to “cul- 
tivate’”’ the librarian’s family. After some little time, 
Alcuin told the librarian how much he appreciated his 
allowing him to have free access to the library, and 
asked him to accept a little present in consideration 
of these courtesies. He thereupon presented the 
librarian with a wedge of gold equal in value to about 
fifty English pounds. 

The next time Alcuin visited the library, he 
begged that he might be allowed to see the manuscript 
of the Book of Jasher. The librarian turned im- 
mediately to the catalogue, and found an entry reading, 
“The Volume of Jasher.’”’ ‘‘He (then) conducted me,” 
Alcuin writes, “into a long room, where he shewed 
me the chest it was in.”’ He then informed Alcuin that 
the key to the chest was in the hands of the city treas- 
urer, but that, upon proper application, Aleuin might 
see the volume. The librarian now introduced Aleuin 
to the treasurer, and made Alcuin’s wishes known to 
him. The treasurer smiled pleasantly, but said that 
he was not then at leisure, but that he would ‘‘consider 
the matter.’’ The next morning, Alcuin sent one of his 
two companions to the treasurer with another wedge 
of gold as a present; but this one was of the value of 
one hundred pounds. The treasurer sent back word 
that he would be pleased to meet Alcuin at the library 
at a stated hour. 

At the appointed hour, the treasurer and Alcuin 
met at the library, together with the librarian. The 
treasurer unlocked the chest, showed Alcuin the book, 
and then locked the chest again, giving the key into 
the custody of the librarian and saying that it might 
be permitted Alcuin to read the volume, as often as he 
wished, but only in the presence of the librarian and 
in the hbrary. Alcuin was hugely pleased that he 
had got thus far in his search for the lost Book of 
Jasher. 

“The Book of Jasher,”’ he writes, “‘is a great scroll, 
two feet three inches in width, and about nine feet 
in length. It is written in large characters, and ex- 
ceeding beautiful. The paper on which it is written 
is for thickness the eighth of an inch. To the touch it 
seems as soft as velvet, and to the eye as white as 
snow.” (Adapted quotation. ) “The ark (or chest in 
which the book was kept) is of mosaic work, finely 
and curiously wrought; but time and accidents have 
very much defaced the external ornaments of it.” 
From this time on, Alcuin had free access to the 
volume, and began to study it. a 

The first thing that commanded his Bile sh 
he says, was a little library notation, entitled, “The 
Story of the Volume of Jasher.” “This informed me 
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that Jasher was born in Goshen, in the land of Egypt; 
that he was the son of the mighty Caleb, who was 
general of the Hebrews, whilest Moses was with Jethro 
in Midian; that on the embassy to Pharaoh, Jasher 
was appointed virger to Moses and Aaron, to bear the 
rod before them; that, as he always accompanied 
Moses, Jasher must have the greatest opportunities of 
knowing the facts he hath recorded; that from his 
great attachment to truth and uprightness, he early 
received his name, ‘The Upright;’ that it was a com- 
mon saying in Israel of him, ‘Behold the upright man;’ 
that Jasher wrote the volume which bears his name; 
that the ark was made in his life-time; that he put 
the volume therein with his own hands; that Jazer, the 
eldest son of Jasher, kept it during his life; that the 
princes of Judah successively were (custodians) 
thereof; that the ark and book in the last Babylonish 
Captivity was taken from the Jews, and so fell into 
the hands of the Persian monarchs; and that the city 
of Gazna had been the place of its residence for some 
hundred years.”’ Having read this library note on the 
manuscript, Alcuin was all the more eager to read the 
manuscript itself. There were thirty-seven chapters 
to the book, and day by day he read them through 
until he had read them all. The librarian now in- 
formed him that there were also certain notes to the 
book, which had been made by ancient scholiasts; 
and these he placed also at Alcuin’s disposal. 

It was now Alcuin’s desire that he might make a 
copy—in the original script—of the manuscript and 
the notes, and bring them back with him to Britain; 
and he therefore petitioned the authorities of the city 
of Gazna that he might be given the necessary per- 
mission to do this. The petition was blocked by the 
treasurer of the city, however, and the petition was 
denied. Alcuin’s great discovery of the old manuscript, 
it seemed, was to come to little more than naught. 
Finally, however, after several months had elapsed, 
he conceived the idea that the authorities might not 
be loath to allow him to make a translation of the work 
into English; and he therefore drew up a second peti- 
tion, this time sending it first to the treasurer—who 
had been the agency of rejecting the first—together 
with a wedge of gold as a present, and wishing to know 
his “opinion” of the petition. After a few days, Alcuin 
received word that the treasurer had been considering 
the petition, but was not yet ready to give his opinion 
of it, and was in the meantime sending it to the city 
clerk of the city, to inquire as to his. ‘Upon this,” 
writes Alcuin, ‘I despatched Thomas of Malmsbury’’ 
—one of his two companions—‘‘with a wedge of gold, 
as a present to the Recorder, together with a copy of 
the petition I had sent the Treasurer. ...A few 
days after this, I received directions from the Re- 
corder to attend the next court, and then our petition 
was granted.” 

The order of the court, which was in answer to 
their petition, ran thus: “We grant unto Alcuin, and 
his two assistants, full liberty and power of translating 
out of the original Hebrew, ‘The Volume of Jasher,’ 
with the Notes appertaining thereto, now contained 
in a chest in the public library at Gazna, into English, 
and into no other language whatever. And we like- 
wise order that the said English translation be made in 
the library, and in the presence of the (custodian), 


at such times of the day as shall be most convenient 
to the said (custodian).”’ 

At such times as the custodian found convenient, 
therefore, the translation was made. In the presence 
of the custodian, or librarian, Alcuin and his two 
assistants would sit down to a table. The librarian 
would open the scroll, and the three scholars would 
read a portion of it, being allowed to set it down in the 
original for the time being. From this original, they 
proceeded to work out their translation; and after 
each portion had been carefully translated, the librarian 
would proceed to burn the copy of the original from 
which they had worked. The value of having a copy 
of the original would have been in its further study by 
later scholars; but this advantage was not to be al- 
lowed. In this way, the translation went forward; 
but the scholars were never allowed by the librarian 
to carry any of their work home with them. A year 
and a half was spent in this way, the librarian always 
taking charge of their English translation of the book 
and the notes after it had been completed; and now the 
three scholars began to be in great anxiety lest they 
should not be allowed to take their translation with 
them when once the work had been completed. 

The latter part of their work, however, went 
smoother than had the beginning, and without further 
necessities of purchasing good-will by means of the 
wedges of gold. They were informed that they might 
petition the court for permission to secure the trans- 
lation they had made; but that they must offer oath 
that they had not taken into their possession any 
other papers, other than the known work on which 
they had been engaged. After payment of a charge to 
defray the expenses of the court, the translation was 
delivered into their hands with strict orders that they 
were not to let any person or persons make a copy of 
it until they had come into England; and when this 
was done, they were dismissed and given their proper 
credentials for their return through Persia. The 
three wise men from the West now reassumed their 
pilgrims’ dress; and now, three years after they had 
come to the city of Gazna, left for home. On their 
way to England, they visited his Holiness the Pope 
at Rome, and Alcuin had an opportunity to speak to 
him of the Book of Jasher, relating to him how he had 
heard of it, how he had found it at Gazna, and how he 
had made a translation of it into English. He told 
him also how it was mentioned in the books of Joshua 
and Second Samuel. ‘The holy father, who was now 
ninety-five years of age,” Alcuin wrote, “turned to the 
places (in the Bible) I referred to, and then cried out, 
TI have lived to the days of forgetfulness!” Finally, after 
an absence of a total of seven years, the three scholars 
returned to England with their precious translation 
of the Book of Jasher. 

Alcuin died; and the Book of Jasher was forgotten, 
until some nine hundred years later, in the year 1721, 
when a certain gentleman, traveling in the North of 
England, discovered it. It was in his possession until 
the year 1750, when there came to his ears a rumor of 
the undertaking of a new translation of the Bible; and 
upon hearing this, he brought the manuscript of the 
Book of Jasher and laid it before a nobleman of in- 
fluence. This nobleman studied the book, and gave it 
as his opinion that the book was a work of great sin- 
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cerity, plainness, and truth, and that he thought it 
should be placed in the Bible, before the book of 
Joshua. And he said further: “By a writing on the 
outside of the manuscript, it should seem that this 
translation was laid before our first reformers (of the 
Bible), because it says: ‘I have read the Book of 
Jasher twice over; and I much approve of it, as a piece 
of great antiquity and curiosity; but I cannot assert 


that it should be made a part of the Canon of Scrip- 


ture.’ ’”’ And the signature appended to this notation 
is said to have been that of Wycliffe. 

Since the year 1751, the manuscript was pre- 
served with great care by an anonymous gentleman, 
upon whose death it was given to a friend, who had 
both the means and the good sense to insure its preser- 
vation by committing it to print. It was first printed 
in 1829, in London, England. In September of 1934, 
the Book of Jasher was reprinted by an American 
publisher, ninety-five years after its first republication 
in England. It is now about 1,100 years since Alcuin, 
the most illustrious scholar of his time, the adviser of 
Charlemagne, the Abbot of Canterbury, and the 
founder of the University. of Paris, made his careful 
translation of this ancient lost Book of Jasher. 

The following comments might be of interest: 

(1) It would seem that the Book of Jasher be- 
longs in the Bible, not before the book of Joshua, but 
between the book of Joshua and that of Judges. Joshua 
was succeeded by Caleb, the father of Jasher; and 
Jasher succeeded his father as a “judge,” or leader, 
of Israel. The Book of Jasher recounts the events 
which had taken place up to his own time, closing 
with the words he either was to speak to his own 
children upon his expected death, or, more likely, 
closing with material added by later hands. 

(2) One can see several things in the Book of 
Jasher which might cause some theologians to wish it 
excluded from the Canon. It is a little too revealing 
in places and, as it were, takes one behind the scenes of 
the actions in which Moses played the leading role. 
In one place we read, ‘“‘And it came to pass on the 
morning of the next day, as Pharaoh walked by the 
river-side, Moses spake unto Pharaoh.’ Moses then 
tells Pharaoh that he will make the river to be filled 
with repulsive creatures. But Pharaoh’s own magi- 
cians were able to do the same thing, and when they 
did so, ‘‘Pharaoh laughed at Moses. . . . And Pharaoh 
spake unto Moses, and said: Where are now thy won- 
ders, seeing my servants do the like? And Moses 
went out fiom before the face of Pharaoh.” (Ch. 9.) 

(8) Jasher also tells how the Israelites deceived 
the Egyptians; for when they had made a bargain, 
that the Israelites should sell all their possessions and 
their flocks and herds to the Egyptians before leaving 
the land to go forth into the wilderness, the Israelites 
collected for more heads in their flocks and herds 
than there were; and on the morrow, when the Egyp- 
tians began to count over their purchases, they dis- 
covered that they had been fleeced. It was on this 
account that they set out in pursuit of the Israelites, 
if Jasher’s story of it be true. 

(4) Jasher gives us also something of the inside 
story on the supposedly miraculous giving of the ten 
commandments to Moses; for it would seem that 
Moses, in council with certain elders on the mountain 


of Sinai, said to them: “Behold, thus it behoveth us to 
say to the people: We have seen the Lord in the mount; 
we have ate and drank in his presence, and the words 
which he hath spoken unto us, they are those which 
we now deliver unto you.’”’ And this suggestion, that 
they should claim divine revelation for their com- 
mandments, was thought well of by most of the elders; 
but two of the leaders, Nadab and Abihu, were not in 
favor of the hoax, and escaped to the people waiting 
below. And the next day, when the people showed a 
rebellious spirit, Moses said, ‘‘Who is on the Lord’s 
side: Let him come forth of the camp.” And the ma- 
jority came forth. Then was launched a slaughter of 
the rebellious, and they slew Nadab and Abihu, and 
three thousand of their supporters and sympathizers. 
And Jasher writes, ““And it came to pass, when the 
slaughter was over, that the children of Israel humbled 
themselves, and they said, All that the Lord shall 
say unto us, that will we do.” And by “the Lord,” 
they meant now their lord Moses. (Ch. 18.) 

(5) It is interesting to note also that Jasher, in 
his brief survey of the world’s history since the Crea- 
tion, says nothing about the Fall of Man. He says 
that “. . . . all the days of the life of Adam, there 
was rest, and peace, and quiet, unto all men. For 
they listened unto. all things, concerning which he 
spake unto them. And Adam lived 930 years.” 
(Ch. 1.) There is no story of the temptation, no 
serpent, and no promise of woman’s bruising of the 
serpent’s head. 

(6) But the most important contribution of the 
Book of Jasher is perhaps contained in one short 
sentence. In our versions of Genesis we read two 
distinct creation stories, the one following the other. 
In the first account, we read that “. . . . God created 
man in his own image, in the image of God created he 
him; male and female created he them.” (1 : 27.) 
In the second account in Genesis, we read, “And the 
Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and man 
became a living soul.’”’ (2:7.) We have always said 
that if man were created in God’s image, man must be 
immortal. We have always said that if man became a 
living sowl, he must be immortal, since immortality 
would seem to be the one indispensable attribute of 
real “‘soul.”” But here is Jasher, and he says, ‘“‘And 
. . . . behold, Jehovah appeared in Eden, and created 
man, and made him to be an image of his own eternity.” 
(Ch. 1.) Whatever else we may gain from a reading of 
the Book of Jasher, this one sentence has its value to 
us, in this, that it shows us that Jasher, at least—Jasher 
the Upright, the Judge, or leader, of the Israelites, who 
led the people after Caleb and Joshua—Jasher, at 
least, believed that man was made in the likeness of 
God’s EKternal Spirit. 

The Book of Jasher has its further value to us, 
not only in what it does say, but also in what it does 
not say, for Jasher gives no intimation of the damnation 
of the seed of Adam; for in Jasher, Adam does not fall: 
the original happy family continues to multiply and 
to prosper. 

From a consideration of these matters, the Book - 
of Jasher would seem to be a book thoroughly in the 
Universalist vein; yet it must originally have been 
written something like 8,359 years ago. 
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A Program for Our Churches 


To the Ministers and Laymen of the Universalist Church: 
AE, your representatives on the Board of 
Ai Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention in session assembled, send 


work. 
We feel that our church is ready for a forward 
movement, and that we have a mandate from our 


people to lead in this enterprise. The high spiritual 
tone of the Washington Convention emphasizes the 
fact that we are trustees not only of the material as- 
sets of the church, but also of the spiritual values with- 
out which the others are useless. 

We, therefore, appeal to you as ministers and lay- 
men of the Universalist Church, to realize your oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities in these days so full of 
promise, and to give a full account of your stewardship 
of both material and spiritual resources. We ask you 
to assume with us the co-responsibility for an ag- 
gressive forward-looking movement. 

We have adopted a four-fold program, based on 
the Recommendations and Resolutions of the Wash- 
ington Convention. We are depending on your sin- 
cerest co-operation in carrying out this program 
to the end that every department of our church— 
local, State Convention and denominational—will be 
strengthened and stimulated. 

The Board of Trustees 
of the Universalist General Convention. 


Program 


I. Spiritual Program 

“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness.”’ 

A spiritual program to include: 

1. Development of a realization of the funda- 
mental task of the Christian Church. 

2. Development of the Universalist Church in 
all of its branches as an agency through which its mem- 
bers may make their best contribution to this task. 

3. Development of the resources and oppor- 
tunities of the Universalist Church looking forward to 
an increase in outlet for liberal religion as our im- 
mediate and constructive task. 

4. Development of the spiritual culture and 
vision of our people, through a program of systematic 
study, daily readings, and evangelistic services. 

5. Development of the effectiveness of ministers 
in ministering to the “‘cure of souls.” 


II. Educational Program 

Religious education, in its broader interpretation, 
must be the basic assumption of all church programs. 

An educational program to include: 

1. Development of a constructive, forward- 
looking, coordinated denominational program to pre- 
vent conflicts in aims and purposes among the auxil- 
iary bodies of our denomination. 

2. Development of the work of the church 
schools, the Mission Circles, the Clara Barton Guilds, 
the Men’s Clubs, and other organized groups for 
greater efficiency in united service. 


3. Development of a well-organized youth pro- 
gram for the whole church which will command the 
cooperation of ministers and laymen alike, including 
support of the proposed Youth Conference next sum- 
mer as a very important step toward international 
understanding. 

4. Development of more effective and inclusive 
Summer Institutes and Laymen’s Retreats during 
the year. 


III. Social Program 


Faith must be translated into action, but action 
based on knowledge. 

A social program to include: 

1. Development of study groups in local churches 
under the direction of the Commission on Social 
Welfare. 

2. Development of plans of social action in 
local churches and their cooperation with similar 
groups in their communities. 

3. Development of greater cooperation of our 
laymen with the Women’s National Missionary As- 
sociation and the Young People’s Christian Union 
in supporting the Clara Barton Diabetic Camp at 
North Oxford, Massachusetts, as one specific ex- 
pression of united social action. 


IV. International Program 


“God hath made of one blood all the nations of 
men to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 

An international program to include: 

1. Development of an understanding of the 
causes and cure of war and of the foundations of en- 
during peace. 

2. Development of cooperation with other 
agencies for the promotion of world peace. 

3. Development of support of our International 
Church Extension work as our one expression in the 
international field of our gospel of Universal Brother- 
hood. 


Methods 


The following methods are suggested for working 
out the above program, with others to be developed 
later. 

1. The Board of Trustees is appointing the 
necessary committees, commissions and boards to 
outline studies and prepare material. 

2. A meeting of the representatives of the 
various denominational organizations will soon be 
called to prepare a coordinated denominational 
program. 

3. A carefully chosen committee on the general 
program in every local church could study and adapt 
the program to every situation and cooperate with 
state and national leaders to-make it go. 

4. Study groups of interested peopie can be or- 
ganized to study personal, spiritual, social and inter- 
national problems. Adult education is becoming 
increasingly popular. Much inexpensive material is 
available in all of these subjects. Book and reading 
lists will be prepared by the several committees and 
commissions. Special literature will be prepared. 
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5. The Daily Readings and Prayers for the 
Lenten Season will be prepared. If the demand is 
great enough readings for every day in the year will 
be issued. 

6. Ministers and churches will be urged to provide 
for liberal evangelistic services wherever possible. 

7. Suggestions for laymen’s organizations and 
activities are being worked out to rally the man-power 
of the church to more adequate support of worthy 
projects. 

8. Laymen’s Retreats will be held wherever 
possible and Summer Institutes will be carefully out- 
lined. 

9, The period from January 26, 1986, which is 
Young People’s Day, to February 26, 1936, which is 
Women’s Dedication Day, will be observed as Loyalty 
Month. February 23, 1936, will be Loyalty Sunday. 
During this month it is hoped to present all of the 
activities of the whole church to all of our people and 
thus develop an intelligent understanding of our work, 
which will enlist whole-hearted cooperation. 


“Billy” Sunday—the Man, 


Frank D. 


Like an expert builder, I laid a foundation, as 
God commissioned me to do, and now someone else is 
building upon it. But let everyone be careful how he 
does so.. For no one can lay any other foundation than 
the one that is laid, that is, Jesus Christ himself. And 
whether one uses gold or silver or costly stone in build- 
ing on the foundation, or wood or hay or straw, the 
quality of everyone’s work will appear, for the Day will 
show it. 

For the Day will break in fire, and the fire will test 
the quality of everyone’s work. If what a man has 
built on the foundation stands the test, he will have his 
pay. If a man’s work is burned up, he must stand 
the loss, though he himself will be saved, but as one who 
has passed through the fire. First Corinthians 3 : 10- 
17. (Goodspeed’s Translation.) 


is 
ie 


4% held in Detroit in 1916. An immense tab- 
( Bl ernacle, seating thousands of people, had been 
erected on a vacant square in what is now 
the heart of the city. Every night people literally 
fought and wrestled to get seats. S. S. Kresge, the 
rich ten-cent store magnate, had vacated his palatial 
home on Boston Boulevard and turned it over for the 
use of Sunday and his staff. The city was stirred to 
the point of hysteria. War news was driven off the 
front pages of the newspapers to make room for news 
of the unprecedented revival. On the closing night 
more than three thousand persons “hit the sawdust 
trai],’”’ and the love-offering for “Billy’”’ himself was 
over fifty thousand dollars, not to mention an auto- 
mobile and hundreds of other personal gifts. And he 
rode out of the automobile capital of the world like 
a Roman conqueror. 

Directly across the street from the tabernacle 
stood the new Church of Our Father, where seven 
years later I was to begin a ten-year ministry. It 
had been dedicated just a few weeks before the open- 
ing of Sunday’s campaign. It was an odd contrast. 
On one side of the busy thoroughfare a beautiful 


PPASRIN E of “Billy” Sunday’s great campaigns was 
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felt that. 


10. Each group will have to decide how its 
gospel and ideals can best be translated into social 
action. We should strive not only to preach the values 
inherent in our faith, but to apply this faith prac- 
tically in the local community, in the larger co- 
operative work of the denomination and in the inter- 
national field, for ‘faith without works is dead.” 


Our Joint Responsibility 


Finally, this Program and these suggestions are 
proposed, not because they may look well on paper, 
but because there seems to be a real demand that we 
go forward. If this is true, and we are ready to de- 
velop our own spiritual and material resources that 
we may the more effectively “help the kingdom of God 
to come,” this program provides the way. Thus by 
cooperation with each other we shall strengthen our 
organizations that they may cooperate with other 
Christian forces for a constructive movement toward 
the realization of Justice, Righteousness and Peace 
on the earth. 


the Message, the Method 
Adams 


Gothic church, embowered on two sides by magnificent 
elm trees, and gathering into its classic loveliness the 
best traditions of culture and faith. Yet, perhaps for 
that very reason, somewhat aloof and austere, over- 
awing the common man and holding him at a distance. 
On the other side a big, ugly, temporary shed which 
blasphemed all the canons of art and beauty, yet into 
which thousands poured, night after night and week 
after week, and fought for a few inches of space on the 
hard planking which in a few days was to enter into 
the building of bungalows and garages. : 

During all those weeks that church was a thorn 
in “Billy” Sunday’s flesh and spirit. It was a Uni- 
versalist church. Universalism, to him, was a de- 
lusion of the devil, a will-o’-the-wisp to lead men 
astray and plunge them at last into hell-fire forever. 
That faith, if accepted by men, would drive him and 
his antics to the vaudeville stage and relegate his 
doctrines to the intellectual scrap-heap. Perhaps he 
I am sure he never had a rational under- 
standing of it. Perhaps that conviction bored itself 
subconsciously into his emotions. Perhaps he sensed 
in a vague yet terrifying way that that majestic 
cathedral-like church would be standing there serene 
and unshaken, and its message of the unfailing love 
of God would be increasingly triumphant, long gen- 
erations after his temporary tabernacle, temporary 
appeals and intemperate methods had had their day 
and ceased tobe. Perhaps that was it, I say. “Billy” 
Sunday certainly never reasoned it out that way. He 
was not a reasoning man. He was a bundle of physical 
emotion—emotion honestly stirred by an honest desire 
to help his fellowmen, but emotion untempered by 
logic and untouched by grace of culture. 

At any rate, during the whole time of his Detroit 
campaign he stormed at that church and the faith for 
which it stands. He went out of his way to condemn 
Universalism and damn Universalists. He held them 
up as horrible examples. He warned his hearers against. 
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their subtle heresy. He painted vivid word pictures 
of their victims roasting in unquenchable fire. If ex- 
pletive and vituperation could have done it, not one 
stone of that Gothic temple would have been left 
standing upon another. But the Gothic temple is still 
there with its altar unshaken. “Billy” Sunday’s 
frantic words are faint echoes in the whispering 
gallery of memory. And “Billy” Sunday is dead. 

I had known “‘Billy’’ Sunday and become inter- 
ested in him and his methods some years earlier than 
1916. In 1907 or thereabouts he held a meeting in 
Macomb, one of the smaller cities through which 
he advanced upon Detroit, Chicago and New York 
and the climax of his career. They had built a tab- 
ernacle there, a small one, to be sure, but quite in 
proportion to the population of the town. I was then 
at Avon, twenty miles away. The whole country 
was agog with news of the Macomb revival. And 
one night, with a considerable party, I went down 
from Avon to hear him. His preaching had a curious, 
indescribable effect. It was emotional, tumultuous, 
formless, even vulgar. It was accompanied with a 
variety of physical gymnastics. In the course of the 
sermon he threw off his coat and vest, and presently 
his collar and tie. He rolled up his sleeves. At a 
dramatic point he seized a chair from the platform 
and smashed it into bits as he brought it down upon 
the head of the imaginary devil with whom he was 
fighting. His theme was the wrath of God, the im- 
minence of hell and the limited time for repentance. 
The time would come and soon, he said, when God’s 
love would turn to wrath and the gates of salvation 
would be slammed shut forever. It stirred and ex- 
cited everyone, whether they approved or disagreed. 
I was no exception. I was appalled by the vigor and 
vindictiveness of it. Our train returning arrived at 
our station at 11.30; but before I went to bed I had 
laid the keel at white heat of a sermon on the love of 
God, taking as my text those words from Isaiah: 
“But Zion said, Jehovah hath forsaken me, and the 
Lord hath forgotten me. Can a woman forget her 
sucking child, that she should not have compassion 
on the son of her womb? Yea, these may forget, yet 
will I not forget thee.” 

“Billy” Sunday was born in Story County, Iowa, 
about fifty miles from my own birthplace, in a two- 
room log-cabin, but half a generation before I saw 
the light. His grandfather was a cousin of General 
Grant and as poor as the General before he rose to 
fame. That was in 1862. “Billy’s”’ father had gone 
away to the Civil War, and about a month after the 
child was born word came that the father had been 
killed in battle. The fallen soldier’s grave, somewhere 
in the South, was never located. There were two boys 
older than “Billy,” and for years the widow made 
valiant efforts to keep the home together. When he 
was nine years old she had to give up the struggle. 
She would put the youngest and the oldest of her boys 
in the home for soldiers’ orphans at Glenwood. Maybe 
some of you have heard “Billy” tell the story of that 
journey. Millions have heard it. The mother had 
just money enough to pay their fare to Council Bluffs. 
There the boys begged a meal at a friendly door, then 
“bymmed” their way on a freight train the last 
twenty miles to Glenwood. 


They remained there and in an orphans’ home in 
Davenport for five years. The older brother was then 
sixteen and could not remain in the institution any 
longer. So “Billy” decided to leave with him. They 
went to their grandfather’s farm near Ames and stayed 
there for some time; but the boy was never happy 
there. His grandfather was a stern disciplinarian, and 
“Billy,” it must be said, was not easy to handle. So 
he left the farm and found a job as bell-hop in a small 
hotel. He lost that job because he stayed a day too 
long when he went to his grandfather’s for a visit. 
But, in spite of the hardships peculiar to the times, it 
was easier for boys to find jobs in those days than it 
is now. He very soon found a place doing chores 
for a man who had once been lieutenant-governor of 
Iowa. This enabled him to attend and finish high 
school. 

It would seem that the only high mark he made 
in high school was as a baseball player. There he was 
a star from the first. Almost immediately after 
graduation he became a member of the Marshalltown 
League team, where he came under the eye of ‘‘Pop’”’ 
Anson, of the old Chicago White Stockings. It was in 
Chicago that he made his reputation as a big league 
player, and it was in Chicago that he came to the part- 
ing of the ways. “Billy” had become a drinker. How 
much he drank is a matter in dispute, but he could 
not have been a drunkard or he would have failed as 
a ball player. 

One night in 1887 he was in a downtown Chicago 
saloon with several other players when a group from 
the Pacific Garden Mission started a meeting on the 
sidewalk outside. They were singing some of the 
hymns that “Billy” used to hear at home and in Sun- 
day school. One of the group came into the saloon 
and invited the boys over to the Mission. They all 
laughed and declined—except “‘Billy.”” He went and 
enjoyed it. He went several times after that, and 
one night professed conversion. It was the singing 
that attracted him most, a purely emotional appeal 
involving scenes and memories of the past. This 
fact goes a long way to explain his later meteoric 
career and method. 

He did not leave baseball at once, but he inter- 
ested himself in religious work, partly through the Mis- 
sion and partly through the Y. M.C. A. He joined 
the church and became a church worker. His im- 
promptu talks in meetings brought him into promi- 
nence and he was invited to speak in various places. 
In the meantime he had married Nell Thompson, 
whom he met first in Sunday school. Later he was 
sold to the Pittsburgh team and both his personal and 
religious affiliations were somewhat disturbed. Even 
then he wanted to quit baseball and devote his whole 
time to religious service. The Chicago Y. M. C. A. 
had made him an offer to take charge of all their re- 
ligious work, but the Pittsburgh management would 
not release him. It was not until 1891 that he got his 
release, and by that time he had a wife and baby to 
support. But he did not hesitate to take the offered 
place as the first “Y”’ secretary in the country, at a 
salary of $1,000 a year. 

Through certain contacts made in his ‘““Y”’ work 
in Chicago, he became acquainted with the famous 
evangelist, J. Wilbur Chapman, and for three years 
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was his advance man, which job entailed chores and 
duties too numerous to mention. But he was getting 
training and making observations which stood him in 
good stead later. While he was at home for a holiday 
visit in 1895, he received a telegram saying that Chap- 
man was returning to his old church in Philadelphia. 
Of course that meant that “Billy’’ Sunday was out of a 
job. He often spoke of that time, telling how he and 
his wife prayed about the situation. And both always 
declared that their prayer was answered in a most 
convincing way. While he was still wondering which 
way to turn, an invitation came to hold a ten-day re- 
vival in the opera house at Garner, Iowa. He says 
that he never knew how or why that invitation came. 
No one in Garner knew him or had ever heard him 
preach. But there the invitation was. 

This marks the real turning point in his career. 
He was nearly scared out of his wits, because he had 
only eight sermons for a ten-day revival meeting. But 
he went and was successful. Before he was through at 
Garner, two invitations came from towns in Nebraska. 
Gradually his meetings grew in size and publicity as 
he moved from one small town in Iowa and Nebraska 
to another. They were usually held in the village 
opera house. Then invitations began coming in from 
the smaller cities, invitations which he for a long time 
declined to accept. Finally he consented to go to 
Elgin, and there he made the acquaintance of a 
Presbyterian minister who took him in hand, smoothed 
out some of his crudities and corrected some of his 
most glaring errors in grammar. From then on it was 
a steady climb to the dizzy pinnacle of New York City, 
where nearly a hundred thousand people “hit the 
sawdust trail.” 

And in the meantime he had developed his own 
peculiar style of preaching, involving sweat, slang and 
gymnastics in about equal proportions, all strung on a 
framework of the crudest and most materialistic 
theological doctrines imaginable. 

“Billy” Sunday at the climax of his career was in 
perfect “tune” with the prevailing spirit of the time. 
The country was then in the heyday of whooper-up 
enthusiasm for noise, growth and bigness. Our ma- 
terialistic civilization had come to flower. The auto- 
mobile had inaugurated the era of speed. Vast for- 
tunes accumulated through new inventions and high 
mechanization, or lucky manipulations of the stock 
market unembarrassed by legal or ethical consid- 
erations, had made wealth, ostentatious wealth, the 
symbol and yardstick of all success. Individualism 
had run mad. It was every fellow for himself in a 
land which still cherished the delusion that pioneer 
conditions still prevailed and any boy could become 
President. The World War, which was a clash of 
huge conflicting ambitions, came as the inevitable 
harvest of that spirit. Vigor, power, physical force 
and bigness were the only realities, and men bowed 
down before them as gods. And it was all to the ac- 
companiment of jazz music—jazz was then coming 
into its own and sweeping the country—shaking, stir- 
ring, stimulating the physical senses, laughing at 
idealism and dulling the edge of critical judgment. 
It was a time when thinking, except for individual 
advantage and material gain, was at a heavy discount, 
a time when cultural values of every sort registered an 


all-time low. Things were in the saddle and the 
country was going places without traffic lights and at 
top speed. 

Remember that and you have the secret of “Billy” 
Sunday’s amazing vogue. He was the very apotheosis 
of that spirit. He made no appeal to men’s intelli- 
gence. They must not think—merely accept. The 
thinking had been done once for all, the plan of sal- 
vation adopted and sealed. The gospel he proclaimed 
was built upon a few dogmatic doctrines which an 
earlier time had stamped as orthodoxy. He asserted 
that the Bible, which was the ultimate authority, 
supported those doctrines. Nobody who was a real 
Sunday “fan” took the trouble to check up on that 
claim or submit it to the test of scholarship and reason. 
That would be thinking; and at a revival meeting 
such as Sunday conducted thinking is taboo. One 
simple emotes. His audience simply reacted without 
rational thought to the crude, blaring, semi-barbaric 
stimulus of a sensational stage setting and an equally 
sensational stage performance. It was an orthodoxy 
already out-moded among thinking men, syncopated 
and rewritten as gospel jazz. 

Jazz! That’s what his preaching was. It was 
the jazz quality in it that got everybody to keeping 
step and beating time. It exercised the spell of an in- 
cantation. It had power, an earthy punch and vigor. 
His vocabulary was that of the man on the street, 
sometimes even the man on the back streets. He was 
slangy, vulgar and vituperative. His audiences 
laughed at quips and phrases which most of them 
would have blushed to use in their own sitting-rooms. 
But their use by a preacher in.a revival meeting some- 
how gave them a momentary respectability, another 
instance of the arresting of the critical faculties. 
And as a gymnast, boxer and rough-and-tumble 
wrestler he was always a one-man show. Without 
knowing it, he was the forerunner of the talkie-movie, 
filling both the eyes and ears of his audience so that 
they quite lost control of their reasoning faculties. 

Yet Sunday’s preaching was always sincere. I 
always felt that he meant what he said. I always be- 
lieved that he was an honest man, intensely honest in 
his desire to save the souls of his fellowmen, in spite 
of the uncouthness to which he so often descended in 
playing to the galleries. His was an intensely indi- 
vidualistic gospel. Save your soul, your own soul, 
and save it for the world to come. The idea of a social 
application of gospel principles was wholly foreign to 
hismind. He never thought of such a thing. He was 
thinking of a future heaven and hell, not the world in 
which we now live. That is why the great corpora- 
tions, the anti-social forces of his time, never failed to 
support him and encourage his meetings. 

As literary productions his sermons were pitiable 
things. Set in cold type and read without the ac- 
companiment of his flashing personality and stage 
mannerisms, they are as weak as water, with only the 
vulgarities standing out on the printed page. That is 
why, after a few discomfiting experiments, he refused 
permission to have his sermons published. And, when 
the criticisms are all in, we must agree that his amazing 
success tells us more about the cultural standards of 
his time than about the man himself. 

Death knocked at “Billy” Sunday’s door fifteen 
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years too late. If the summons had come in 1920, he 
would have gone at the zenith of his power and in the 
full flush of a great achievement. But he outlived 
his vogue, his popularity and his peculiar technique. 
That was a tragedy. It is hard enough to make a 
graceful retirement from an eminent position, even 
when one is able to adjust himself to changing tastes 
and times. Only a few men are able to doit. Sunday 
couldn’t do it at all. He never realized the thinness of 
his appeal, its total lack of rational integration. He 
never realized that what he called the gospel had been 
totally rejected by thinking, sensitive men, and that 
his success in putting it over had been wholly due to 
stage tricks, a vivid personality and mob psychology. 
He never realized that even in the heyday of his career, 
most of the cultured ministers who cooperated in his 
campaigns were, figuratively speaking, holding their 
noses all the while. 

“Billy”? Sunday’s star which had risen so fast and 
so brilliantly fell like a meteor when the reaction set in. 
The disillusionment of post-war days revealed the 
weakness of the Sunday type of religion. It had not 
made the world Christian. It was not the sort of re- 
ligion that would serve any practical purpose in the 
world in which we live. And in “the cold grey dawn 
of the morning after’’ the emotional debauch, in which 
he was the chief actor and conductor of the jazz-band, 
those who had participated with him began to see how 
tawdry, how common and boorish, how unworthy of 
the true gospel of Jesus, their orgy had been. There 
was a sharp revulsion of feeling, and the “‘Billy’’ Sun- 
day epoch in revivalism came to an abrupt end. 

It was fortunate that he chose this time to retire. 
He was spared the grief of being retired by inches as 
the enthusiasm of his public waned and died. He had 
amassed a comfortable fortune, he was past sixty years 
of age, and had earned his rest. So he went into re- 
tirement: and it was not until a cruel fate thrust him 
into active work again that he fully realized what a 
change had taken place in the world and what a hope- 
less back-number he had become. No—TI haven’t 
stated that accurately. He did realize that times had 
changed, but he did not think of himself as a back- 
number. He still believed that his gospel was the 
only true gospel, his way the only right way, and that 
the change which had come about was a sign of spirit- 
ual degeneration and hopeless human depravity. 

To illustrate this attitude: Sunday returned to 
Detroit just a year ago to hold a meeting. In 1916 
the churches of the city had been almost solidly behind 
his campaign. Last year he was sponsored by one 
solitary, obscure church, and his meetings were held in 
a tent far out on the East Side. They raised two 
thousand dollars for him, instead of the fifty thousand 
of eighteen years before. But they would not walk 
the sawdust trail! He told the whole story, as concerns 
himself, in one sentence: ‘This town is as different 
from the Detroit I knew eighteen years ago as sickness 
is from health.’’ That he himself, and his day, might 
be sick, even dead—that he never dreamed. 

“Tf a man’s work is burned up, he must stand the 
loss, though he himself will be saved, but as one who 
has passed through the fire.” The bulk of Sunday’s 
work has been consumed in the critical fires of the last 
few years. In a large degree that is true of all of us. 


His results were peculiarly evanescent. Emotional, 
temporary, they passed away with the cooling of the 
mood which had evoked them. He claimed that a 
million were converted under his preaching, and I do 
not dispute the claim. But only a small number of 
his converts “‘stuck.”” The majority of those who 
joined the church were uncomfortable there and soon 
fell away. The dignity and decorum of the church 
service did not stimulate the same set of nerves that 
had tingled to the vulgar entertainment of the tab- 
ernacle. The cultured persuasion of the preaching 
seemed dry and top-lofty after the verbal pyrotechnics 
of “Billy” Sunday’s performance. They missed the 
smell of the sawdust! And within a few months the 
multitude of those who had signed cards were not to be 
found. 

But that is not the crucial test. This man proved 
himself much greater than his message, far nobler than 
the tenets upon which he built his exhortations. He 
constantly warned his hearers against a God whose 
love would sometime fail, a Father in heaven whose 
compassion and long-suffering would turn to wrath 
and anger everlasting. That indeed was the very 
burden of his preaching. Yet he proved himself, as 
a father, far more tender and understanding and un- 
failing than the caricature of the God whom he called 
his Father. ‘“‘Billy’’ Sunday sacrificed himself and all 
he had for his children. They were not able, somehow, 
to cope with the circumstances of life, but they never 
sinned away his day of grace. One son, in particular, 
brought grief and humiliation upon him, not to men- 
tion a heavy financial burden. He was not legally 
bound to assume the debts and obligations of his chil- 
dren. They were all grown up and out on their own. 
But he did assume those obligations—and it impovy- 
erished him. Because of that he had to return, in his 
old age and weakness, to the work which he had 
thought to lay down forever. And in pursuing that 
work he never faltered, in spite of pain and physical 
infirmity, and the coldness of the response, which he 
could never understand, to the appeal which in former 
days had enthralled millions. Within the last three 
years he has seen a daughter and a son laid in their 
graves. And, while planning other campaigns as a 
means of helping him to discharge the debts which he 
voluntarily assumed in behalf of his children, the finger 
of Death touched his tired heart and he fell asleep. 
As man to man, as one father to another, I can pay no 
greater tribute to his memory. 

Yes, all our work will be tried by fire. Only a 
little of it can stand the test. To remember that is 
to be humble and sweetened with a great charity. 
I have no use for “Billy’’ Sunday’s theology, you have 
no use for it—an orthodoxy which no doubt met the 
needs of the world in a cruder time, but which is now 
more than superseded by our larger concept of God’s 
love and purpose for all His creation. Through the 
power of that love and purpose the soul of “Billy” 
Sunday has been caught up into the glory won through 
great tribulation. And the desire of my heart is that 
we might somehow pour into the preaching of this 
greater gospel of ours some of the fire and intensity, 
the honest conviction and sense of mission, that burned 
jn the heart of “Billy” Sunday. Then it would sweep 
the world. 
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Name-Analysis in Rumania” 
Charles R. Joy 


= HERE is something new under the sun. I dis- 
| covered it last year while traveling about 
| among the lovely little villages and cities 
wl] ‘in that part of western Rumania called 
Transylvania. Again and again, as I talked with the 
clergy and the laity of that region, I was told that 
they were having great difficulty with the Rumanian 
authorities and with the Greek Orthodox Church 
over something that was referred to as name-analysis. 
I was puzzled a little when I first heard about it. 
Surely, the analyzing of names, whatever that might 
mean and whatever the conclusions might be, could 
not possibly be a very troublesome matter. I soon 
learned otherwise. 

There are about.one million Hungarians in Tran- 
sylvania. They represent the most important lin- 
guistic and cultural minority in Rumania. Religiously, 
they are divided for the most part among the Roman 
Catholics, Lutherans, Calvinists and Uhnitarians. 
The Hungarian minority is protected by the Treaty 
of Trianon, and all of these churches are legally recog- 
nized by the Rumanian government. The State 
Church in Rumania, however, is the Greek Orthodox 
Church, and it is quite natural that the State Church, 
as the prevailing religion, should receive special favor 
from the government and the people. The resulting 
discrimination against the minority churches is ac- 
centuated by the fear of the government concerning 
that Irredentism which is supposed to be prevalent 
among the Hungarian minority group and which is also 
thought to find constant encouragement in the con- 
tinual agitation in old Hungary for the revision of the 
treaty and the boundary. 

This is the background for understanding the 
mystery of name-analysis. For six or eight years now 
priests of the Greek Orthodox Church, or agents of 
the State, have been traveling about analyzing the 
names of those families speaking the Hungarian lan- 
guage and claiming a Hungarian origin. Wherever a 
name is found that looks like a Rumanian name efforts 
are often made to force the family into the Greek 
Orthodox Church and into Rumanian public schools. 
This whole process is entirely illegal, but there are 
many ways of making it unpleasant for those who re- 
sist this compulsory conversion, and it takes both 
money and courage to appeal] to the higher courts. 

I have before me, as I write, a list of 525 pupils 
whose maternal] language was Hungarian and who 
have been excluded from Hungarian confessional 
schools on the basis of this name-analysis in 1983-34. 
This list includes 357 pupils excluded from Roman 
Catholic schools and 168 pupils excluded from Cal- 
vinist schools. A similar list for the school year 
1934-35 gives 178 pupils expelled from Calvinist 
schools, and 105 from Catholic schools. 

Most of the names sound very strange to me. I 
should have great difficulty in guessing their resem- 


*This article appears in The Christian Register and The 
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blance to either the Hungarian or the Rumanian 
language. Upon the basis of their alleged resemblance 
to Rumanian names, however, the fate of these girls 
and boys has been settled. To me the whole list is 
just a collection of queer names, but for the families 
involved it is almost like the roll of names read out 
each morning in the Bastille during the Reign of 
Terror. It is true that inclusion here has not meant 
death, but it has meant the banishment of children 
from the language, the religion and the culture of their 
own homes. 

The simple records run like this. On October 9, 
1934, the Inspector, O. Uilacan, declared at Reghins: 
“The pupils Hinka Janos and Hinka Erzsebet are of 
Rumanian origin and therefore are to be transferred 
to the State School.” 

At Duca, on October 20, 1934, the Inspector, 
Joseph Sabu, reported: ‘I have established the fact 
that the pupil Simo, registered in the first grade, is 
the same as Joseph Simu, the Simo registered in the 
second grade is the same as Martin Simu, the Simo 
registered in the third grade is the same as Louis 
Simu, and the girl Simo registered in the fourth grade 
is the same as Marthe Simu. ... The real name 
shows that they are of Rumanian origin in spite of the 
fact that they are of the Reformed religion.” 

What are the laws that govern this matter? 
First and foremost comes Article 1X of the Treaty of 
Paris for the protection of minorities, a treaty which 
Rumania is pledged to respect. This article reads: 
“Rumanian citizens belonging to ethnical, religious 
or linguistic minorities shall enjoy the same treatment 
and the same guaranties in fact and in right as other 
Rumanian citizens. They shall, in particular, have 
the right to set up, direct and control, at their own 
expense, charitable, religious and social institutions, 
schools and other educational establishments, with 
the right to use their own language freely therein and 
to observe their religion therein without restraint.” 

The next most important legal statement is 
Article XX XV of the Rumanian law enacted on De- 
cember 22, 1925, upon private school instruction: 
“The proprietors of those private schools attended by 
scholars whose maternal language is different from that 
of the State shall determine the language in which 
instruction shall be given. Only such pupils shall be 
admitted to these schools whose language is the same 
as the language of instruction in the school.” 

It is clear from Article XX XV that the only test 
of admission to these private schools is that of the 
maternal language of the pupil. When the mother of 
Janos speaks Hungarian, then Janos is to be admitted 
to a Hungarian school, if the parents desire. 

There is, however, another law, Article VIII, 
upon primary instruction, passed on July 26, 1924. 
It is by Article VIII of this law that those who practice 
name-analysis justify themselves. The law reads: 
“Citizens of Rumanian origin who have forgotten 
their maternal language shall be compelled to send 
their children to public or private schools where the 
language of instruction is Rumanian.” 
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These two laws are, of course, quite inconsistent. 
The latter is anterior to the former and so, by a fun- 
damental principle of government, cannot be held to 
invalidate the statute subsequently passed. More- 
over, it is clearly in opposition to Article IX of the 
Treaty of Paris, and therefore null and void, for by 
Article I of this treaty Rumania agrees that the 
treaty itself shall be the fundamental law of the land, 
and that no statutes, rules, decrees or law to be later 
enacted shall contravene the provisions of the treaty. 

The action of the Rumanian authorities is there- 
fore irregular and illegal. The Rumanian government 
may not substitute as a test for admission to the 
schools ethnical origin in place of maternal language. 
The practice is, none the less, prevalent and disastrous. 
By various decrees school inspectors are authorized to 
disregard the declaration of the parents and to de- 
termine for themselves the nationality of pupils. 

Here is a typical case which has recently been 
brought to the attention of the Council of the League of 
Nations by the Hungarian Party of Rumania. Blaise 
Bandy, a telephone line inspector, was denounced for 
urging people to register their children in the Hun- 
garian confession school and not in the State school. 
In the hearing which took place in April, 1934, he 
denied this charge and stated that his daughter, who 
was, like his wife and himself, by religion a Roman 
Catholic and by language a Hungarian, had not been 
able to secure, at the bottom of the parents’ declara- 
tion, the signature of the State school inspector, which 
was necessary for admission to the confessional Hun- 
garian school. The director had declared that the 
father, being an employe of the State, had no right 
to send his child to the Hungarian confessional school, 
but, on the contrary, a duty to send her to the State 
school where the language was Rumanian. 

The following dialogue took place at the hearing 
between the defendant’s lawyer and the director of the 
State primary school who had been called as a witness: 

Question: Can a school teacher under the law 
refuse to sign the certificate stating that the parents 
desire to send their children to the confessional school 
rather than the State school? 

Answer: Under the law—no, since the law recog- 
nizes the parents’ right to choose schools freely, but 
we are bound in this matter by orders to which we 
must conform. : 

The president’s question: May a decree be in 
opposition to the disposition and the spirit of the law? 

To this question the witness gave no reply. 

The absurd and utterly unscientific practice of 
determining ethnical origin by a fancied resemblance 
in names leads to all kinds of extraordinary situations 
which would be ludicrous, indeed, if not so tragic for 
those directly concerned. In a single family one boy 
has been admitted to a confessional school and his 
brother excluded from it. More than once an in- 
spector has forced pupils out of the confessional schools 
in the month of May so that the children have lost a 
whole year of credit. They have been unable to 
complete their work at the confessional school, and in 
the one remaining month of the school year they have 
been unable to finish, successfully, the work of the 
State school. Here are three actual cases of the ab- 
surdities to which name-analysis may lead: 


1. The authorities refused to admit Pierre Molter 
to the Reformed high school at Targu-Mures because 
his name did not sound like a Hungarian name. 
Pierre’s father, however, is a professor in that very 
school, and is known as an eminent man of letters 
among the Hungarians in Transylvania. In the opin- 
ion of the authorities the son of a Hungarian writer 
and professor may not attend a Hungarian school. 

2. In the-same school the name-analysis placed 
obstacles in the way of Andre Petri, who desired to 
enter the Reformed school. Yet the Petri family has 
been prominent in the circles of the Reformed Church 
since 1728. One of its members was a bishop of this 
church. Another member of the family is today 
Secretary of State for the Hungarian Minister of 
Cults and Public Instruction. 

3. Gregoire Boresa, a professor at the Roman 
Catholic School in Mercurea-Ciuc, has a daughter, 
Julie, who. was excluded from the Roman Catholic 
primary school of this locality because there is a uni- 
versity professor in Moldavia, one of the provinces of 
Rumania, who bore the same name, but the family of 
Gregoire Boresa can trace its noble Szeckler descent 
back through two centuries. 

To this third tale of absurdity there is a happy 
sequel. Gregoire Boresa carried his case to the Court 
of Appeals at Targu-Mures. The court declared that, 
in its judgment, all decrees eontrary to Article XX XV 
in the law concerning private instruction were illegal 
and void, and that the right of parents to choose 
schools cannot be hedged about with restrictions. 

This decision does honor to this tribunal, and full 
credit should be given to the desire of many high- 
minded Rumanian citizens and officials to give fair 
treatment to the minority in matters of this sort. 
Unfortunately, however, we are often dealing with 
petty officials and with secret instructions, and many 
families are helpless in the face of this combination of 
unfavorable circumstances. Not all of them can 
appeal to the higher courts. It is expensive and in 
some cases it may be dangerous. It is for the govern- 
ment itself to see that its fundamental laws are faith- 
fully observed by all of its officials. 

It is far from the purpose of the writer to blacken 
the good name of the Rumanian government in the 
council of the nations. If it be true that only that 
country without sin may cast the first stone, no stone 
at all will be cast. The larger Rumania that the war 
brought into existence has had many difficult problems 
to handle. It has made noteworthy progress in 
dealing with them. It has great achievements to 
record, particularly in the realm of education. It has 
not yet been so successful in dealing with its minorities, 
but even there its record is as good as that of many 
another nation. Rumania means well and desires the 
good will and the respect of its neighbors. In the 
recent past it has, to my own knowledge, rectified, 
in part, at least, two glaring injustices to which its 
attention has been called. It is therefore with more 
confidence that we now appeal to the high-minded 
Rumanian people to bring to an end the unscientific 
and unfair practice with which this article deals. 
The analysis of names may be an interesting philo- 
logical and etymological study. It cannot be made 
a determinant of ethnical origin. 
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Sketches of Interesting Personalities 
I. Thomas Lamb Eliot* 


OMAS LAMB ELIOT of Portland, Oregon, 
is now one of the oldest and most honored 
41 ministers of our fellowship. He was born in 
wi] St. Louis, Missouri, on October 18, 1841, but 
is descended from old Massachusetts family stocks 
which for nearly three hundred years have trans- 
mitted a distinctive type of high intellectual and moral 
leadership through successive generations. He is the 
eldest son of Dr. William G. Eliot, the organizer and 
for thirty-nine years the minister of the Church of 
the Messiah in St. Louis, and a leader in educational 
and philanthropic enterprises. Thomas Eliot was a 
member of the first class (1862) to graduate from 
Washington University (St. Louis), which his father 
organized and administered. His college course had 
been interrupted by a permanent injury to his eyes 
and in 1860 he had taken the long voyage round Cape 
Horn to California, hoping for an improvement in their 
condition. While he was in California, Starr King 
prophetically said to him, “The Pacific Coast claims 
everyone who has ever seen it—there’s Oregon!”’ 

After graduation he enlisted in the Union Home 
Guards of Missouri, but saw no active service beyond 
the state boundaries. ‘Then for two years he had 
charge of a Mission House connected with his father’s 
church, working among the poor of St. Louis, and 
meanwhile preparing for the ministry under his 
father’s guidance. He next entered the Harvard 
Divinity School, from which he graduated in 1865, 
doing two years’ work in one, in spite of such de- 
fective eyesight that it was often necessary to have 
his books read to him. The next year he took the 
degree of master of arts from his alma mater, Wash- 
ington University. He preached for a time in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, assisted his father, and supplied the 
Church of the Messiah in New Orleans for two periods 
of several weeks each. On November 28, 1865, he 
married Miss Henrietta Robins Mack of St. Louis, 
who was also descended from the finest New England 
stock. This fortunate and happy union has been un- 
broken for seventy years. Mrs. Eliot has always 
actively shared her husband’s work. 

While Mr. Eliot was thus preparing for his work, 
plans were on foot for the establishment of a Unitarian 
Church in Portland, Oregon. In July, 1862, Starr 
King had preached there the first, liberal sermon in 
the Northwest. In December, 1865, a group of 
women formed a “Ladies’ Sewing Society” to earn 
money for a church. Their first thirty dollars they sent 
to the Rey. Horatio Stebbins, Starr King’s successor, 
who had recently arrived in San Francisco, to buy a 
communion service. The San Francisco church lent 
Horatio Stebbins to Portland for three weeks in April, 
1866; a society was organized, subscriptions were 
started, and a lot of land, between the town and the 
forest, was bought for $2,000. The first task was to 


*This sketch of Dr. Eliot, a well-known Unitarian minister, 
appeared in The Christian Register on the seventieth anniversary 
of the marriage of Dr. and Mrs.Eliot. 


burn the stumps and logs with which the lot was en- 
cumbered. Then, in the summer of 1867, a little 
chapel was built for $2,000. Finally, through the 
agency of the Rev. Charles Lowe of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, an invitation was sent to Thomas 
Eliot to be their minister. 

The letter reached him in the same mail with one 
from Portland, Maine, which was in effect a call to 
the First Parish of that city, which Horatio Stebbins 
had left to go to San Francisco. And almost im- 
mediately came an invitation to settle in New Orleans. 
Characteristically Mr. Eliot followed his father’s 
example, and of the three opportunities chose the call 
to the frontier post which seemingly had least to offer. 
He went with his young wife and baby by way of 
Panama to San Francisco, and thence by steamer to 
Portland, arriving at his new home on the morning 
of December 24, 1867. The baby slept that night, and 
for some months thereafter, in a leather trunk. The 
following Sunday, December 29, 1867, the new chapel 
was dedicated and the young minister began his 


‘ work. 


Portland at that time was still a remote pioneer 
town of some 6,000 inhabitants. The streets were 
deep in mud or dust, according to the weather, and 
without lights or sidewalks. No railroad had as yet 
reached the town. Travelers came by an overland 
coach which continued up the coast from California, 
or by one of the steamers which arrived two or three 
times a month. Letters by “pony express” to the 
Eliot home in St. Louis were two months on the way. 
But the men and women who had settled Portland 
were an exceptionally vigorous and capable pioneer 
group with a large admixture from New England, and 
they were prepared to build one of the most stable 
and orderly communities on the Coast. 

Thomas Eliot was promptly dubbed “the boy 
preacher,’ because of his youthful appearance. He 
at once began to build up his church, which soon be- 
came and has always remained strong and influential. 
He preached as opportunity offered at the County 
Farm, the County Jail and the Insane Asylum, his 
early training having made him a friend to the wretched 
and distressed. He also worked for legislation to 
establish a State Board of Charities and Correction, 
and it was said of him that for years he was almost the 


- only person in Oregon interested in prison reform. 


From 1872 to 1875 he was County Superintendent of 
Education, having been nominated by both political 
parties. The post involved much travel under arduous 
conditions, but he turned into the church treasury 
the salary which he received for his services. 

By 1875 the church had so increased that a 
larger building was needed, and a fund was started 
and plans were secured from the Boston architects, 
Peabody and Stearns. But Thomas Eliot, although he 
comes.of long-lived stock and is himself now in his 
ninety-fifth year, has never been physically vigorous, 
and after the injury to his eyes he could not read or 
write for more than a quarter of an hour without 
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pain. For years Mrs. Eliot served as his amanuensis 


to whom he dictated his sermons, a fact which gave 
rise to the legend that she wrote his sermons for him. 
And in 1875 be was worn and weary from his pioneer 
labors, although he had been granted two long vaca- 
tions in the East, in 1870 and 1874. So he resigned. 
But the church refused to accept his resignation, 
granting him instead a year’s leave of absence to be 
spent in Europe, which he accepted, recalling his 
father’s advice, “Do not change; stick to your post and 
let your influence become cumulative.’”’ He carried 
with him an appointment as Commissioner of Prisons 
for Oregon, to facilitate his study of European prison 
methods. 

He returned much improved in health, and not 
long afterwards the money needed for the new church 
building was in hand. Not till then was it dedicated, 
in July, 1879. It was “Victorian Gothic” in style, and 
adjoined the original chapel. The new building, while 
not beautiful to modern eyes, was commodious, and 
served the parish until 1923, when the site which had 
cost $2,000 in 1867 was sold for $200,000 and the 
present noble church was built not many blocks 
away. 

Dr. Eliot continued as active minister of the 
church until 18938, though after 1890 Dr. Earl M. Wil- 
bur, who married Dr. Eliot’s eldest daughter, Doro- 
thea, and who was later president of the Pacific Uni- 
tarian School for the Ministry, was his associate. 
He preached twice each Sunday during his active 
ministry, until the coming of his associate, and he 
was an assiduous pastor. In all his work and thought 
his church came first and he gave it unstinted devo- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, although he said, “I am jealous of 
the time I have to give to tasks other than church 
tasks,” his activities were always overflowing into 
numerous other channels of community service. In- 
deed, for fifty years there was hardly a movement 
for civic betterment in which he did not take a leading 
part. He was president of the Children’s Home from 
1875 to 1919; of the Oregon Humane Society 1882- 
1900; of the Oregon Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection 1902-1912; trustee of the Boys’ and Girls’ Aid 
Society from 1885 to 1921; and of the Portland As- 
sociated Charities from 1905 to 1908. He was a vice- 
president and director of the Art Association from 
1882 to 1917, and of the Library Association from 1897 
to 1907, and he served on the Park Commission from 
1900 to 1906. His church was a fountain of influence 
and of money for constructive enterprises, and from two 
of its members—husband and wife—came the endow- 
ment of Reed Institute and the establishment of 
Reed College, which Dr. Eliot organized, and, at the 
request of the founders, served as president of the 
Board of Trustees from 1904 to 1920. In this, as in 
many other lines, to an extraordinary degree he has 
reproduced in Portland the earlier work of his dis- 
tinguished father in St. Louis. He was also a member 
of the board of directors of the American Unitarian 
Association from 1894 to 1900; Commissioner to Japan 
from the Association in 1908; and a trustee of the 
Pacific Unitarian School at Berkeley from 1907 to 
1918. 

Few men in our ministry have had so long, so 


happy and so honorable a career. He has been, in 
truth, “a citizen minister.’”’ He has seen the city of 
his adoption grow from a small frontier town to a 
handsome, well-ordered city of more than 300,000 
people, and no other single individual has contributed 
so much as he to the higher life of his community, and 
perhaps none has loved it more. And he has loved not 
only the city, but the glorious land in which it is set. 
He early built a summer home at Hood River, and 
witnessed the transformation of that noble valley 
from a forest wilderness to a vast apple orchard. 
The Eliot Glacier on Mt. Hood is named for him. 

In person Dr. Eliot is a man of exceptional charm 
and of winning courtesy, of scholarly tastes and poetic 
temperament, modest and retiring, but sturdy and 
courageous in his convictions, a lover of mankind. 
While he was still a young man Dr. Horatio Stebbins 
said he was the wisest man he knew. In 1889 Harvard 
gave him the honorary degree of doctor of divinity in 
absentia; in 1912 Washington University made him 
an honorary doctor of laws; and in 1915 Reed College 
conferred on him the degree of doctor of letters. 

Eight children were born to Dr. and Mrs. Eliot, of 
whom all but one survive. His eldest son, the Rev. 
William G. Eliot, Jr., was called to his father’s pulpit in 
1906, and served the church until 1934, when he too 
became pastor emeritus. The Portland church is 
probably unique in having both a father and a son 
carried on its roll as living pastores emerit?. Two daugh- 
ters married Unitarian ministers, Mrs. Earl M. Wil- 
bur and Mrs. F. A. Weil. A third daughter is Mrs. 
R. G. Scott, and a fourth is Miss Henrietta Eliot. 
The younger sons are S. E. Eliot, a social worker in 
Pittsburgh, and Thomas D. Eliot, professor of so- 
ciology at Northwestern University. 

* * x 


A MEDITATION FOR THE WEEK AHEAD 
Robert Merrill Bartlett 
XVII. Mind and Motion 


—|UR subways, automobiles and airplanes have 
increased the speed of life. We move faster 
as we try to keep up with the pace they set 
for us. We struggle to possess the gadgets 
our busy machines manufacture. Luther Burbank, 
the horticulturist, has said, “It is what we are trying 
to win for ourselves and the world that counts, and if 
an automobile, a talking machine, and a season base- 
ball ticket are all we care about having, these are 
about all we shall get, and our contribution to the 
whole enterprise of life will be as negligible as though 
we were Hottentots.” 

What are we trying to win for ourselves and the 
world—is it getting things and going here and there, 
or do we aim first at developing our minds and master- 
ing the art of living? I once went to a German doctor 
to find out why I was tired and “run down.” After . 
the examination I asked him, “‘Do I need more exercise 
to keep fit?” He answered: ‘“That’s what you Ameri- 
cans always ask. You want to be doing something for 
your health all the time. What you need is to learn to 
sit down, relax and learn how to live.’’ 

We all need to concentrate more on mind than 
motion. Unless mind governs our motion, life is a 
treadmill. We grab and rush until we perish in the 
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clamor we create. When mind is master, man is ruler 
of himself, and only through mastery of self comes 
mastery over the world. 


Prayer 


Eternal Spirit, we turn from the noise and hurrying 
of life to the peace that can be found only in Thy 
presence. Forgive us for falling under the domination 
of material things, for becoming dull and selfish. 
Forgive us for the restlessness that afflicts us, for 
lack of self-possession and serenity of spirit. Enter 
into our minds, we pray Thee, free us from serfdom to 
things and from confusion of ideals. O Thou who dost 
transform the hearts of those who seek Thee, teach us 
to cultivate the quiet mind, which knows how to turn 
to Thee in time of turmoil and be at peace. 

Save us from defeat before the enemies of rou- 
tine and fatigue. Save us from irritation over trivi- 
alities and restless striving after material goals. 
Center our thoughts upon the ordering of our minds, 
upon strength of character, friendship and love, ser- 
vice to others, the fruits of culture, and the possession 
of enduring satisfactions. 

Support us in our resolution to take time to live, 
and inspire us to make real our professed friendship 
for Thee. In the realm of silence and the world of 
action may we learn to possess Thy wisdom and Thy 
We wait now before Thee with minds eager 


peace. 
to receive Thee. Still our passions, conquer our 
weaknesses. Come, gracious Spirit. Come. Amen. 


* * * 


CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR CONFERENCE 
Harry Adams Hersey 


The twenty-fourth annual mid-year conference of the Con- 
necticut Universalist Convention and the Women’s Missionary 
Society of Connecticut was held in the Meriden church, Wednes- 
day afternoon and evening, Noy. 138. Attendance was reduced 
by abnormally warm weather and dense fog. 

Preceding the formal program at the church, seven ministers 
and three laymen held a brief memorial service in Walnut Hill 
and West Cemeteries for four Universalist ministers buried there. 
The state president, Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, conducted the 
service and the vice-president, the Rev. Delmar E. Trout, offered 
prayer. The state secretary, the Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, 
placed a spray of fall flowers on each grave. 

The ministers commemorated were: Dr. James H. Chapin, 
for eleven years pastor of the Meriden church, where a full length 
oil portrait and a beautiful Tiffany marble pulpit commemorate 
his service. Dr. Chapin married Kate A. L. Lewis, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Isaac C. Lewis, fundamental in the support of 
the church for years. From 1871 to 1892 Dr. Chapin was pro- 
fessor of geology and mineralogy in St. Lawrence University. 
The Rev. Abraham Norwood was “a Cape Ann fisherman who 
studied for the ministry under Hosea Ballou.’ He was ordained 
in 1832. After serving as an independent missionary in Maine, 
on Cape Cod and in Rhode Island, he became the first missionary 
or superintendent in Connecticut, where he was known and 
loved till his death in 1880. A bronze tablet in the Meriden 
church commemorates this “Preacher, Poet, Friend of Hu- 
manity.”’ The Rev. A. Norwood Foster, for several years state 
secretary and superintendent, is a grandson of ‘Father’ Nor- 
wood. The Rey. Hiram W. Smith held several pastorates in 
Massachusetts and elsewhere, and one, Middletown, in Connec- 
ticut. The Rev. Eben H. Chapin did not hold a Connecticut 
pastorate, but he married Kate Matthews of Meriden. 

The afternoon session was opened by Mrs. Harry Adams 
Hersey, president of the Missionary Society, with a devotional 


service. Miss Ruth Downing (a Meriden girl) of Japan gave the 
address. She portrayed a large Japanese family and household 
by means of small Japanese dolls. As each member was in- 
troduced Miss Downing described in detail just how and where 
the Universalist mission and its institutions touch the life of the 
several members of the household. She said that one of the 
greatest things missionaries do is “to just live there and be 
friends.’ The intense hunger of all the Japanese for an education 
makes such demands upon the primary schools that only those 
children who pass the rather stiff examinations can be admitted. 
Our kindergarten children are well prepared for such examina- 
tions and their parents are very grateful to the mission. 

The religious education hour was in charge of the Rev. 
Stanley Manning. He introduced the Rev. Porter Bower, di- 
rector of young people’s work for the Connecticut Congregational 
Conference, who spoke of ‘Christian Youth Building a New 
World.” He said in part: 

“There is an amazing misunderstanding between Youth 
and Age today. Yet they represent groups simple, not complex, 
in themselves. It is well not to over-emphasize this misunder- 
standing, for in each group a sincere attempt is made to under- 
stand the other. The point of greatest difference is not between 
groups of a different calendar age, but between one which is for- 
ward-looking and one which is backward-looking, irrespective of 
age. It is between those who regard the present and future 
either from the standpoint of a new world, or from that of an old 
world which can, possibly, be made over and adapted to new 
conditions. I am convinced of the fine conscientiousness of 
youth in our own state. 

“In much of our work for and with youth let us confess 
that we have been too superficial and not fundamentally re- 
ligious. We have given youth programs and slogans, we have 
engendered enthusiasm for peace and other worthy causes. But 
we have not ‘told youth’ that which it most desires and needs 
to know, ‘why’ we people are not more genuinely Christian. In 
the Christian youth movement we are now trying to challenge 
young people with the essentials of Christian living. Christian 
living presents the claims of a warless world, the abolition of 
race prejudice, the problem of youth and marriage, the problem 
of youth and leisure time. Youth and ‘Christian living’ demands 
that we establish a working relationship with God. Youth has 
shown itself, in these recent years, wonderfully ingenious and re- 
sourceful in devising effective and original methods of ‘working 
together with God.’ Youth does not today seek relationships 
with God through the early Christian Endeavor movement pledge 
and promise of certain daily devotions and exercises, but present 
day youth is none the less sincere and eager. It wants and it 
seeks a technique for bringing in the Kingdom of God. In 
seeking to build a new world Christian youth looks for fellowship 
which shall have dynamic power.” : 

Mr. Bower devoted the remainder of the period to answering 
questions eagerly and intelligently propounded by members of 
the conference. 

The afternoon session closed with a special and impressive 
service in which Elmer Warren Coe, Jr., son of Elmer W. and 
the Rev. H. Gertrude Roscoe Coe, of Waterbury, was received 
into the fellowship of the New Haven church. He had sought 
membership-at-large, but since our system has made no provision 
for such a fellowship in Connecticut, it was necessary that he 
join one of the nearest Universalist churches. The formal act 
of conferring fellowship was performed by Dr. Fischer, acting 
both for the church and as president of the Convention. The 
hand of fellowship was also given, with words of commendation 
and Godspeed, by the vice-president, the secretary, by Dr. John 
Clarence Lee, and by the candidate’s mother. She reminded 
him that not only is his mother an ordained Universalist minis- 
ter, but that his grandfather, her father, the late Rev. Tom 
Roscoe, was one of our ministers. She said that if her son de- 
cides to enter that high calling he will do so with her ‘blessing. 

About seventy-five persons partook of the supper served by 
the Meriden women. Many had left because of the weather 
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conditions and many were prevented, by the heavy fog, from at- 


' tending. 


The evening service was conducted by President Fischer, 


‘ assisted by the Rev. Harold A. Lumsden and the Rev. Clifford 


D. Newton. The organ was played by George Marble, organist 
for fifty-three and one half years in the Meriden church. 

Dr. George Ezra Huntley of Massachusetts was the speaker 
of the evening. He said that he had to send in the topic upon 
which he would speak before he went to the General Convention. 
Not knowing whether he was to return plunged into deep gloom 
or upon the heights of optimism, he played safe by announcing a 
topic with wide possibilities, ‘““Universalism and Tomorrow.” 
But now, having returned cheered and. optimistic from the 
splendid meetings in Washington, he would speak on ‘“Tomorrow 
and Universalism.”’ He said in part: 

“Science has reached at least one unanimous verdict, that 
‘stability depends upon adaptability,’ the survival of the fittest 
(the most adaptable) forms of life and human institutions. But 
‘fitness’ is determined, not by the greatest size, strength, courage, 
or even intelligence, but by the power to become adapted to 
new environments and conditions. This truth holds in all fields. 
A New York firm which has just completed a century of existence 
illustrates this. Asked to explain its success, its president claimed 
that it was because his firm had been able always to see what 
was coming and to prepare to meet new conditions. Govern- 
ments are subject to this same law of survival. They must be 
flexible. It is true in the field of religion. Churches last only if 
and as they are adapted to the circumstances of the day. They 
must not yield the truth, but must yield to larger truth as dis- 
covered through our progress. 

“As to which church is going to prove the most adaptable— 
adaptable enough to endure—Oh, how I wish, how I believe, that 
it may be our own dear church. What about this future which 
we are to meet, and to which we must adapt ourselves? Whatever 
else it may be, it is sure to be an age of testing. We are even 
now entering upon a period of supreme testing. All the institu- 
tions of society, including those of religion, are being tested 
severely. We are entering a very strenuous period. It will be 
one of great scientific discovery. Scientists will seek and find 
increasingly details of universal truth, great cosmic laws. It will 
be a period of general intelligence, of knowledge far more wide- 
spread than ever before, sounding the death knell of superstition. 
It will also be a period of extensive social readjustments. Surely 
the mass of the common people is becoming too well informed and 
alert to remain in any degree of serfdom and poverty. Their 
way will be thought out, if possible, fought out, if necessary. 
Ours is a period, and is to become more so, of severe international 
tension. It still seems as if human folly and futility must pre- 
vail internationally for a considerable period. 

“But we may be sure that this new age is to be one of great 
religious progress. Most philosophers and men of science 
appear to be as sure of this as are any others. But the new age 
will be very careful as to what type of religion it accepts. | It will 
demand a religion which appeals to the intelligence and courage 
of men. Asked what church has any possibility of meeting this 
high testing, I answer that it is our church if we will only, as the 
ancient prophet phrased it, ‘put on our strength.’ Armed with 
hope and determination let us meet this new age and its testing. 
The old Universalism had its saints and its men mighty in the 
Scriptures. They were experts in the application and interpre- 
tation of Bible texts. They underwent and endured virtual os- 
tracism for their convictions. Our greatest tribute to them is 
to take the old, fundamental truths and to erect upon that 
foundation a new temple of service. Josiah Royce said that re- 
ligion ‘is man’s chief business.’ We must be consistent. It may 
not be inconsistent for atheists and agnostics to be lukewarm. 
But men who believe in God and yet live as if’ He did not exist are 
the most inconsistent of all. Churches which reject reason and 
ascribe it to an evil source cannot endure through the new age. 
But a church which regards reason and uses it as from God Him- 


self will live.” 


At a meeting of the state Executive Board, preceding the 
mid-year program, encouraging reports were received from 
Bridgeport and Stamford in particular. Dr. Fischer called at- 
tention to the fact that the New Haven church will observe its 
centennial late in May; that at the same time he will be rounding 
out thirty years as its pastor, and that soon after that the for- 
tieth anniversary of his ordination will occur. Large plans are 
being made for a proper observance of the centennial. A com- 
mittee on convention program reported that there will be three 
evening meetings preceding the State Convention sessions in 
Stamford, in May. Able speakers, adequately advertised and 
supported, will be secured to present the message and claims of 
the Universalist Church in terms of the present age. 

* * * 


PIONEERING SERVICE IN BIBLE LANDS 


When John sent two disciples to inquire of Jesus, Art thou 
he that cometh, or look we for another? his answer was: “Go 
and tell John the things which ye hear and sée: The blind receive 
their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the 
deaf hear, and the dead are raised up, and the poor have good 
tidings preached to them.”’ 

Thus did Jesus point up for posterity his principles of Chris- 
tian service. 

Since 1930, when the Near East Foundation was incor- 
porated to succeed the Near East Relief, these principles have 
been followed conscientiously by the Foundation’s workers 
among the neglected rural peoples of Bible lands. By practical 
demonstrations, the various social evils that have persisted 
through the centuries in the primitive little villages in the Near 
East have been attacked, and remedies tested, adjusted and in- 
tegrated into the daily lives of the people. 

The result has been that in these countries, so torn by wars, 
so debilitated by disease, so retarded by ignorance and primitive 
ways of life, hope, courage, energy and faith have been revived 
and a desire for peace has been new-born. It is a strange phe- 
nomenon that this desire emerges from these once turbulent 
lands at a time when war and rumors of war are seething all 
about them. It is a heady situation, but if this urge for peace, 
strengthened by the peaceful pursuits of American workers 
among the people, can keep the political keel steady while the 
present crisis is spending itself, it will be in the nature of a miracle 
after Jesus’ own heart. 

A recent report from the Near East Foundation’s foreign 
director, Laird W. Archer of Athens, contains the following sig- 
nificant sentences: 

“Perhaps for the first time the people . . appear to 
desire peace at any cost. . . . Everywhere this attitude is evi- 
dent, as the representatives of the Near East Foundation make 
their silent observations on their round of duties. Even the at- 
tempt at revolution in Greece last March failed to set fire to the 
proverbial spirit of restlessness. ... It was over in fifteen 
days. . . . The revolt (in Albania) appears to meet only resent- 
ment among the serious-minded toilers of the country generally. 
Albania is one of the few nations of the world to reduce its 1935- 
36 budget for military purposes, cutting it daringly to a figure 
50 percent below that of 1933-34. . . . During the past winter we 
listened to rumors that Bulgaria. . . . would take advantage of 
the revoluton in Greece for a drive to the Aegean coast. But 
within the last thirty days a pact for peaceful trade has been 
signed between Bulgaria and Greece which .. . . is their first 
step toward comity since the Great War. . . . Turkey, in direct 
contrast to her traditional military fervor, has acted as mediator 
between Greece and Bulgaria, and has further cleared her ancient 
trouble with Greece by strengthening the trade agreement be- 
gun between them two years ago. . . . This optimistic appraisal 
in a time of great European nervousness may reflect only the 
cheerful feeling of our workers who deal daily with the human 
foundations of the historically turbulent lands.. But the workers 
are impressed by the undivided earnestness of the people toward 
the peaceful pursuit of restoring their health and their ability to 
grow or buy their family needs.” 
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To lift people above that drab level of existence common to 
that great mass of 33,000,000 rural people in the Near East, and 
to give them a practical working plan so that they can carry on 
by their own initiative in the future, is the policy of the Near 
East Foundation. To show them the way toward better homes, 
better agriculture, better sanitation, to show them how to care 
for their children and their domestic animals, how to employ 
their leisure time to their spiritual and intellectual betterment— 
in fact to help them'to create an atmosphere where peace and 
happiness can thrive, is the simple way in which the program is 
developed. 

The Near East Foundation has been able to survive the 
strains put upon it by the depression through the careful hus- 
banding of its resources, the weeding out of all extraneous ele- 
ments affecting its program and its personnel, and the loyal sup- 
port of those of its friends not too greatly affected by the depres- 
sion or those willing to make extraordinary sacrifices in order to 
carry it through the difficult days. 

The time has come now, however, when new friends and 
new money are necessary if this pioneering Christian service to 
the people of Bible Lands is to be continued and expanded. 

Special effort is being made to secure gifts at this time. 
Contributions, large or small, will be gratefully received, and 
should be sent to Cleveland E. Dodge, president of the Near 
East Foundation, 2 West 46th Street, New York. 


* * * 


UNIVERSAL BIBLE SUNDA Y—MORE THAN A CLIMAX 
George William Brown 


Many community gatherings have been held, many ad- 
dresses have been delivered, many articles have been published, 
and many radio programs have been broadcast, in recognition 
of the four hundredth anniversary of the publication of Myles 
Coverdale’s translation of the Bible, the first complete English 
Bible to be printed. 

This nation-wide celebration, according to the schedule 
suggested by the National Commemoration Committee, will 
formally conclude on Sunday, Dec. 8, when Universal Bible 
Sunday will be observed by local churches according to their 
usual custom. 

From the very beginning of the commemoration the Na~- 
tional Committee.has definitely felt that the freshly awakened 
interest in the Bible should be channeled permanently into the 
conscience of the churches so as to stimulate them in the as- 
sumption of a continuing responsibility in having the Bible more 
generally read and owned. 

At the conclusion of a forceful brochure entitled ‘‘Coverdale 
Speaks” by Dr. Charles F. Wishart, president of the College of 
Wooster, the author pleads: “See to it that the Word of God is 
not bound. Release it for souls hungering after God; for those 
who mourn; for sin-sick and weary and doubting men and women; 


for pilgrims who walk with faltering feet through the valley . 


of the shadow. A very sacred trust has come down to us through 
these four centuries. Solemn voices hail us out of the past. 
Shadowy hands beckon to us from the unborn generations that 
are yet to be. Clouds of invisible witnesses look to us from the 
eternal world. They trust us and we dare not fail.” 

Universal Bible Sunday, while appropriately marking the 
conclusion of the period designated for commemorating the first 
printed English Bible, may also well be used to sound widely Dr. 
Wishart’s earnest plea. In fact, unless Bible Sunday is consid- 
erably more than the commemoration’s climax, the commemora- 
tion will fail in achieving one of its chief purposes, namely the 
encouragement of the constant use of the Bible, and helping those 
not having it to possess it. 

In the brochure referred to, after pointing out the insistence 
of the average man’s religious need for the Bible, Dr. Wishart 
thus stresses the responsibility resting upon churches and pas- 
tors: “To find ways in which that need may be met and satisfied 
is a supreme responsibility of the pastor and his people. Not 
only within the membership of the church but throughout the 


rank and file of men everywhere means must be devised of 
reaching men with the Book, or spiritually they will starve to 
death.” 

The American Bible Society is issuing material free for 
pastors’ use in utilizing Universal Bible Sunday to the greatest 
advantage. Responsive readings (the text taken from Coverdale’s 
version), Scripture exhibits, stereopticon lectures, pamphlets, 
posters, and an appropriate pageant-drama are available. Their 
use will contribute in attaining one of the commemoration’s 


primary purposes. 
* * * 


WHEN IS MODERATION? 


It is entirely possible to respect the motives and intentions 
of the men and women composing the widely announced Council 
of Moderation while utterly unable to believe that their methods 
can attain their objective. Their aimis, by education, to persuade 
people that moderation in drinking liquor is better than excess. 

The council’s initial announcement reads in part: 


In this age of automobiles, airplanes and mechanical 
devices of all kinds, immoderate drinking often becomes 
a public menace. A man with a fogged head cannot 
think clearly at the wheel. A blurred brain, a clouded 
mind, a dull eye, and a fool’s grin are more dangerous 
in an automobile than a stick of dynamite in a child’s 
hand. 


And the columns of the daily press bear grim witness to its 
truth. But more and more the findings of the highest medical 
authorities unanimously agree that, with many persons, the 
smallest dose of alcohol becomes immoderation. 

A special committee of the British Medical Association re- 
ported a few weeks ago that persons who have consumed what 
are usually considered to be quite moderate quantities of alcohol 
remain under its influence for several hours. As a result of that 
report the British Ministry of Transport officially warned motor- 
ists that it is unsafe to drive after one drink. 

A recent statement issued by the Carnegie Institute de- 
clares; “A pint and a half of ale prolongs a simple reaction time 
by 9.7 percent.”’ Evidently abstinence is the only safe way. 

Now, let us get away from these statistics of authorities to 
the everyday practical side. ‘We believe the public mind can 
be influenced by suggestion,” affirms the council. So does the 
liquor trade. It is past master in the art. Its cynicaliy frank 
objective, ever since repeal, is to make alcoholic drinking uni- 
versal. Read these resolutions passed at a wine and liquor con- 
vention in Chicago last March: 


> 


Teach American women how to drink.... In- 
vite and welcome them to your bars and taprooms. 

Train your publicity to catch the eye and develop 
the interest of the younger generation. 

Make youth liquor conscious. 

Use your local newspaper and depend upon the 
cooperation of the press which you will thereby deserve. 


How successfully the trade is attaining these objectives every- 
one knows. 

A grave responsibility rests on the council. Thousands 
of boys and girls standing today in the valley of decision be- 
tween drinking and abstinence may now think that, between 
wet and dry, there is, after all, the easier way of moderation. 
Does anyone seriously believe that when a crowd of exuberant 
young people has gulped the one cocktail, the suggestion of 
moderation to stop right there is going to be as potent as the 
liquor? Who shall estimate how frequently the counsel of mod- 
eration may pave the descent to the appetite for drink, so re- 
lentless when once formed? 

No. Abstinence is the only safe way. It is the only prac- 
tical way. Actually it is the easier way. Moderation is giving 


quarter to an enemy that never yet has given quarter.—Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


BOOKS NEEDED AND WANTED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Our people at the Burruss Memorial Church, near Ellisville, 
Miss., are in need of worth while books. This is especially true 
of the young peoplé. And I have been wondering if some of our 
generous, well-to-do people in the North would not be glad to help 
in this matter. Perhaps they have many volumes which they 
have read and do not care to keep. If so, they can confer a great 
favor on our people down there by sending such books to Mr. 
H. L. Collins, Route 3, Ellisville, Miss. 

Thomas Chapman. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
* 8 


TURN! WE ARE GOING BACK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The clipping herewith enclosed may be of some interest to 
you. It appeared in a recent issue of The Cincinnati Times-Star. 

After reading and re-reading this item I fell to pondering, 
then to wondering just what would happen if some stalwart 
from our retreating ranks would arise and shout, “Turn! turn! 
we're going back,” yes, going back and catch some of the zeal for 
our cause that dominated the lives of our forefathers. They 
pushed forward through the wilderness; we stand still in the 
wide open spaces, refusing to possess the land. 

George H. Ross. 
Covington, Ky. 


The clipping, which quoted the famous old Universalist 
paper, The Star in the West, has slid out of sight, but its influence 
is still felt in the sanctum. Its general tenor may be divined 
from the letter itself. 

The Editor. 


coe 


A BULLETIN FROM BROOKLYN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

‘We were shocked! We were mortified! We were humiliated! 

The last deep breath of Liberalism has subsided in Canton. 
Rugged upstate individualism has succumbed. Peace to its 
ashes be! 

St. Lawrence co-eds can’t have breakfast in bed. 

If it were not the explicit right of a sweet young thing to 
nibble toast, smothered in marmalade, we would frame no pro- 
test. If the morning cup of coffee did not meet with approval 
from the college authorities, we would smother all resentment. 

The issue is not the mere matter of a breakfast, but where 
one shall have it! 

We look upon this obviously important social question as 
a matter to be espoused by the Civil Liberties League. Page 
Arthur Garfield Hays. Frankly, we believe that the whole 
thing is unconstitutional. 

There is another aspect which must be considered. | 

Some years ago, when we were registered as a student at a 
seat of learning in New England, most of the co-eds did not eat 
any breakfast at all, for fear of getting fat. 

We are of the opinion that if St. Lawrence co-eds are sensible 
enough to eat breakfast in bed, and eliminate foolhardy dietary 
formulas for the sake of the figure, this marks a progressive 
step onward and upward forever. 

After all, the nation’s chief executive disposes of a tremendous 
volume of official transactions while engaged in the business of 
having breakfast in bed. 

We must challenge another line in the Cantonese Chronicle. 

What do you mean, young man, by describing the charming 
lady as “‘a daughter of old Puritan Vermont?” 

The only Puritans connected with the Green Mountain State 
consist of a potential percentage of members in the New York 
and Boston Vermont Clubs, whose claim to heritage is the fact 
that they once went through White River Junction on the train. 


of that great preacher, Hosea Ballou. 


In conclusion. 
morals. We quote: 

‘Who inspired or authorized the publicist to thus publicize 
St. Lawrence your commenter does not know. He does know 
that publicity of this kind is a mighty poor investment for 
St. Lawrence. St. Lawrence has fine traditions and splendid 
ideals. She needs no crude and vulgar myths.” 

Why, bless your heart, Hugh, everybody knows that the 
old Alma Mater has fine ideals and traditions. Don’t tell us that 
you have lost your sense of humor. Don’t tell us that you are 
growing old. If this keeps on, your glorious pen will no longer 
syndicate the sweet song of the Liberal, but will seek out solace 
in the song birds and hollyhocks of the little hill farm. 

Gordon Chilson Reardon. 


The last paragraph of that obituary to 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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WILLIAM LAURENCE SULLIVAN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

One of the admirers of Dr. Sullivan was Andrew D. White, 
late ambassador to Germany and former president of Cornell 
University. Dr. White several years ago told me of his meeting 
this distinguished minister. He was in New York one autumn 
and was getting ready to leave for home in Ithaca. Some friend 
who was calling on him asked him if he had heard Sullivan preach. 
Dr. White answered in the negative. Then this friend said, 
“Don’t leave New York till you have heard Dr. Sullivan.” 
Accordingly Dr. White deferred his leaving in order that he might 
go to All Souls Church the following Sunday. The result was 
that White was so moved by Sullivan’s preaching that he re- 
mained over six weeks to hear this marvelous orator. 

Lyman Ward. 

Camp Hill, Ala. 


* * 


HAPPY TO PUBLISH CAPTAIN PARKER’S LETTER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Little has been stated in The Christian Leader in reference to 
the sale of the Church of the Redemption and the discontinuance 
of services in that edifice by the Second Society of Universalists 
in the Town of Boston, and their affiliation with the Arlington 
Street Church. The greeting of the Arlington Street Church is 
very fine, and should be made a matter of record by the Leader, 
that its readers may know and appreciate its splendid spirit. 
It was as follows: 

“Tt is with much happiness that we record in this calendar the 
uniting of the forces of the Second Society (Universalist) with 
those of the Arlington Street Church. As we now meet in this 
historic edifice and as we are challenged by the rich tradition that 
has accrued from the pastorates of John Moorhead, Jeremy Bel- 
knap, William Ellery Channing, Ezra Styles Gannett, and the 
later men, we find our common life strengthened by a new in- 
fusion of the spirit and re-enforced by the faith and fellowship 
that have been the lengthened shadow of the life and ministry 
The day is a most sig- 
nificant one, and the occasion pregnant with large possibilities, 
when the streams of life from these two inheritances of truth and 
freedom and power flow together. 

“May the people of the Second Society feel satisfaction and 
joy in their somewhat new surroundings, and may they promptly 
without reservation make the Arlington Street Church their 
church home. At the same time may the people of Arlington 
Street extend a cordial welcome to the strangers within their 
gates, and offer to them a real friendliness worthy of the two 
parties and their mutual interests and sympathies. The cor- 
porate existence of the Second Society will not, for the present 
at least, be surrendered, but its members will participate in all 
Arlington Street activities, and in fact, as in practice, we shall be 
one body. 

“This means new strength, both quantitatively and quali- 
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tatively. It should mean also a reawakening to the oppor- 
tunities that lie ahead of us—a new consecration—that the 
church at Arlington Street may represent a wider and deeper 
and truer Chrisianity, and that it may more readily give to the 
community and to the larger fellowship that religious revitaliza- 
tion so much needed.” 

In addition to this kind greeting, the pastor, the Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, sent a personal letter to each attendant at the 
Church of the Redeemer, which read as follows: 

“The people of the Arlington Street Church are very happy 
to welcome the members of the Second Society, Universalist, to 
their religious services and to an active participation in all of the 
activities at Arlington Street. May I, on behalf of the Arlington 
Street Church, extend to you personally the cordial greetings of 
the group asa whole. We trust that you will find us friendly at 
all times and that you will be proud to make our edifice your 
church home. 

“Tt is significant day when the two traditions that are ours 
re-enforce one another, and when people who have formerly been 
worshiping separately can unite their prayers and make more ef- 
fective their common efforts toward the fulfillment of the op- 
portunities of the liberal faith. 

“May our work and our fellowship together bear much fruit 
in the days that are ahead, and may you find yourself no less 
interested or loyal here with us than you have been under your 
separate church life.” 

Horace B. Parker. 
CALLED UNIVERSALISTS BUT UNIVERSALLY DIF- 
FERENT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Reading the reports of the protracted search for “the dis- 
tinctive mission” of the Universalist Church, I was surprised 
that there was no suggestion that its function might be to propa- 
gate, teach and practice Universalism as a way of life and a 
philosophy definitely different from the message of all other 
churches. 

Sheldon Shepard. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


* * 


FROM A FRIEND OF DR. SULLIVAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My attention has been called to an article in a recent edition 
of The Christian Leader, entitled ‘“‘Dr. Sullivan Is Gone.”’ It has 
always seemed to me, and I am sure it has been the same with 
countless others, that he was one of the most eloquent and moving 
preachers who ever entered a Unitarian pulpit. There were many 
fine and discriminating words about him in your appraisal of him; 
but, somehow, the reader feels a certain sense of disappointment, 
and that not quite the right and the true thing was said. 

You say that he once ‘apologized humbly for any lack of 
courtesy in debate.’”’ I have no doubt this is true. That is ex- 
actly like him. But it might have been added that, in making 
this apology, he did not retract. _That is equally true. Was he 
not in all this like his great Exemplar? 

You say that he “‘was reasonably successful . but he 
could not work miracles” when he was called to New York to 
succeed Dr. Slicer in All Souls Church. I believe that Iam in a 
position to know that he was far more than ‘‘reasonably success- 
ful” there. He took a church housed in an edifice that was 
decaying so rapidlyfrom age that it was not pleasant to look 
upon. It was in a dying residential neighborhood. Even busi- 
ness was moving away. Before he came to All Souls, other 
Protestant churches in the immediate vicinity had given up in 
despair. He left his church quite as strong as he found it. He 
left because he was importuned to exchange a parochial for a 
national field, in which he was incomparably fine. 

To say that “nature endowed him with a good mind”’ is 
hardly what one might have expected you to say. A man who in 
these last twenty years of modernism and materialism could 
move rationalists in religion to their very depths and raise them 
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to supreme spiritual heights is not a man with a “good mind,” 
but with a mind extraordinary, and a soul illuminated by the. 
divine. 
Charles H. Strong. 
New York City. 


* * 


OHIO’S LIQUOR LAW 


To the Hditor of the Leader: 

We are convinced that righteous character grows out of right: 
thinking and acting. “The good man out of the good treasure: 
bringeth forth good things.” 

This region in and around Columbus (including Jersey 
village) finds great increase in consumption of alcoholic drinks 
under the “Ohio Liquor Control Law.’’ The daily press tells. 
us daily of dissatisfaction concerning the management of the 
state liquor stores—they sell many brands but not all that the 
custom demands, and while they boast increasing sales they are 
charged with many faults. Besides state liquor stores licenses. 
are issued for beer, for wines, for beer and wines, and for strong 
liquors, including beer and wines. These issue to clubs, cafes,. 
eating places, road houses, filling stations, places of amusement, 
“beer gardens.”’ Many of these places are outside cities and. 
where police observation is impracticable. 

That bootlegging has very inviting cover and continues al- 
most immune is obvious to observers here, and from frequent and 
dire threats in the city press as to what is always about to be 
done to abolish bootlegging. 

In short, many people besides the supposedly ‘‘intolerant. 
prohibitionists” freely declare that the old saloon system was. 
very respectable in comparison with what we now have in Ohio. 

The very ‘‘wet’’ editor of the Columbus Citizen, in an edi- 
torial recently, demanded of the Governor a “‘showdown”’ as to 
whether the state controls liquor or liquor controls the state, and 
saying that if the Governor couldn’t do his duty he should be im- 
peached. (Which controls at present is not so hard to discover.) 

We remember that repeal was “‘not to bring back saloons,’” 
was “‘to take liquor out of politics,’ and “to end bootlegging,” 
and ‘‘to promote true temperance.” 

Most of all, personally, we resent the state government’s 
high-powered salesmanship advertising and active participation 
in many ways to promote drinking and to popularize the habit. 
and lead the young people, girls and boys, to try the experiment 
of “learning how to carry their liquors.” 

Leon P. Jones. 

Pataskala, Ohio. 

* * 
A NEW Y. P. C. U. HANDBOOK 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Can our people frankly say that they know what the Y. P. 
C. U. is and how it functions and carries on its program? 

There are many who do not realize what this great young 
people’s organization is and means to the Universalist Church. 
Now the National Young People’s Christian Union has published 
a small and compact book to answer any questions a member or 
friend of the Y. P. C. U. might ask. 

At present there is a drive being made to sell copies of this 
Handbook throughout the denomination so that there may be a 
wider understanding of the history of the Y. P. C. U., the laws that 
govern the organization, its officers from the time of its founding 
back in the ’80s, and every possible fact that a friend or member 
would want to know. This will be invaluable to Y. P. C. U. 
members throughout the United States and to their parents and 
other church members. : 

And the price of this book is only 25 cents, which is of course 
far less than the real value. Our people cannot afford to let this. 
chance go by, because the Y. P. C. U. is a vital asset of the Uni- 
versalist denomination and through this book one can know 
thoroughly this great branch of our church. Readers will find 
that every page offers a wealth of interesting facts, and we are 
sure they will feel that they never spent a quarter more wisely. 

Frederick N. Allen. 
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Wells Looks Ahead 


Things to Come. By H. G. Wells. 
(Maemillan. $1.50.) 


Mr. Wells here gives us, in what he 
calls “a Film,” a story based on the ma- 
terial in his book “‘The Shape of Things to 
‘Come.” Yet it is declared to be not a 
scenario but a succession of scenes and 
dialogues in which characters are por- 
trayed. The reader experiences difficulty 
in resisting the question, “Just how could 
this scene be staged and filmed?’ In other 
words, it reads like a scenario, and it has 
actually been filmed in England by Korda. 

The story is rather bewildering. Man- 
kind passes through a second and worse 
World War, which leads to a collapse of 
civilization; pestilence depopulates the 
world. Survivors fall under the control 
of brigand chiefs and anarchy results. 
‘Then the men who have cherished science 
through these dark ages—led by aviators— 
build a new civilization only to find that 
the old conflict between the adventurous 
and the timid again divides men into op- 
posing camps. 

Interesting, readable, and purposeful, 
but not a remedy for insomnia or dyspepsia. 


* * 


Sentiment and Symbols 


The Woodcarver of Tyrol. By Ed- 
mund A. Walsh. (Harper. $1.00.) 


Occasionally the Catholic faith inspires 
excellent fiction, but it is usually difficult 
to avoid the feeling that the author of a 
‘story centering around devotion and mir- 
acle is praying that his words may help 
to bring his readers to his own faith. 
‘This little story of a masterpiece left un- 
finished by a Tyrolese wood carver, whose 
son is snatched away by the war before he 
-can take up the task, has the virtue, as a 
-story, of surprise, for the ending is pret- 
tily conceived. But there lingers, as the 
‘book is laid down, too much of suspicion 
-that the author has a belief to be justified. 
His characters live principally for the 
-ends he has in view. 

Were the literary quality greater the 
-story might perhaps satisfy the imagina- 
tion instead of stirring the critical intelli- 
gence. 

* * 


From Coverdale te Today 
‘The Bible in Our Day. A Symposium. 

By various authors. (Oxford University 

Press. $1.00.) 

A collection of seven essays on the 
Bible, written at various times by minis- 
ters—Drs. C. F. Wishart, C. E. Jefferson, 
James I. Vance, A. W. Beaven, Walter R. 
Bowie, A. R. Wentz, and Lynn Harold 
Hough. The volume is issued by the 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
) by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


American Bible Society in commemoration 
of the four hundredth anniversary of the 
first printing of the Bible in English. 

Of course the contributors represent as 
many different viewpoints, but on the 
whole the essays support the position 
indicated by a quotation in the first essay, 
“Tf I am asked why I receive the scripture 
as the word of God, and as the only perfect 
rule of faith and life, I answer... . ‘be- 
cause the Bible is the only record of the 
redeeming love of God.’”’ Curiously 
enough, it was Robertson Smith who said 
that, and he was hounded as a heretic in 
Scotland because his books on the Old 
Testament were hospitable to German 
scholarship! Or again, to indicate the 
point of view, one might single out Dr. 
Vance’s sentence, ‘It is God’s Word to 
tell us how to live.” 

The essays constitute a tribute to the 
continuing religious value of the Bible— 
and for some of the essayists this would 
be an altogether inadequate way of saying 
what they had attempted to do. 


k * 


Modern Pictures of Christ 


Christ in Recent Art. By Albert 
Edward Bailey. (Scribners. 50 cents.) 


A series of sixteen pictures by modern 
artists, each one being interpreted by Mr. 
Bailey in a comment of two or three pages. 
The sheets are unbound, each folder being 
devoted to one picture. 

The selection is a very interesting one, 
and the series would serve admirably for 
an older group of boys and girls who had 
already studied the life of Christ. Each 
comment combines interpretation of the 
artist’s method and purpose with sug- 
gestive notes on the picture’s religious 
significance. 

The reproductions are about 8 x 6 
inches in size, black and white, clearly 
printed. The text is concise and lucid. 


<a 


Sermons 


The Face of God. By G. Stanley Russell. 
(Harpers Monthly Pulpit. $1.00.) 


Live Coals. By Hugh Redwood. (Re- 
vell. $1.00.) 
Ten-Minute Sermons. By Lewis H. 


Chrisman. (Willett, Clark. $2.00.) 


Dr. Russell, of Toronto, is a preacher 
who speaks to his people in the language 
of a man who understands what problems 
life brings them, what books they read 
(or might be reading), and what heroism 
could enter the world through their every- 
day religion. His sermons are of a kind 
that depend a good deal for power upon the 
delivery, and if he has the manner he had 
thirty years ago they probably go home. 
He was young then, but he spoke with 
authority. 


“Live Coals’? contains ‘lay sermons’’ 
which originally appeared in a London 
newspaper. The author rightly says of 
them that they are “attempts to suggest 
as well as to say.”’ They are, however, 
too brief to be really suggestive. Conven- 
tional phrases use up too many of the 
limited number of words in each ‘‘sermon.”’ 

Mr. Christman is a teacher of English 
with a theological bent, experienced in 
teaching men how to preach. His brief 
sermons really are suggestive, and they 
deal with very real situations. Each one 
grows into a full-size sermon (what is 
that?) in the mind of any reader who by 
choice or temperament is a preacher. 

Hee Base 
* 
Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide. To the 

International Sunday School Lessons. 

By Martha Tarbell. (Revell. $1.90.) 


It is a great privilege to have served the 
teachers in our Sunday schools and their 
pupils for a generation. Tarbell’s Guide is 
replete with explanatory and illustrative 
material and valuable suggestions for dis- 
cussion. 

The thirty-first volume maintains the 
standards of its predecessors. The Uni- 
versalist Publishing House and The Helper 
acknowledge with gratitude the courtesy 
of the publishers and commend the pro- 
gressive and intelligent work of Miss 
Tarbell. 

A.G.E. 


‘ee Weak 


FAREWELL TO MR. HANEY 


On Tuesday evening, Noy. 19, a farewell 
banquet was given for Rey. William A. 
Haney, whose pastorate at the Universalist 
church of Norwich, Conn., terminates the 
first of December. The Ladies’ Aid Society 
planned the appetizing menu and had 
charge of the decorations, while members 
of the Y. P. C. U. served the dinner. 

An attractive program was started, after 
the banquet, by a few stories by Mr. Haney, 
after which E. A. Tracy spoke of the 
feeling of friendliness which Mr. Haney 
has built up during his three years in Nor- 
wich, and of the love and esteem which 
the people of the church feel for Mr. 
Haney. George Clisbee, chairman of the 
board of trustees, then presented to Mr. 
Haney, on behalf of the church and its 
various organizations, a Kensington metal 
desk set. The remainder of the program 
consisted of a stunt, ‘“‘Shadographs,” by 
the Men’s Club, a stunt, ‘‘Counting on the 
Count,” by Y. P. C. U. members, two solos 
by Miss Mary E. Gray, choir director, and 
a piano solo by Miss Alma Boutilier, 
church organist. 

It is with regret that the Norwich church 
bids farewell to Mr. Haney, and sincere 
good wishes are extended to him for his 
success and happiness. 


ee ee ee ee 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A STATEMENT OF CHRISTIAN 
CONVICTION 


Realizing that every young people’s 
group should have a definite purpose behind 
its organization and that this purpose 
should come out of the convictions of 
its members as to the work that it can do, 
we suggest that leaders and workers with 
young people consider the following state- 
ment which was drawn up by a representa- 
tive inter-denominational group of young 
people as their expression of Christian 
conviction: 

“We believe that the ultimate and true 
way of life is that found in Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, and in his teachings of 
the universal Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man; the supreme worth 
of persons; the law of sacrifice and love; 
and the obligation of the individual to find 
the fulfilment of his own best self through 
sharing in the achievement of the abun- 
dant life for all. 

“This way of life is not being fulfilled by 
mankind today. We do not have a Chris- 
tian world. God has provided a physical 
world of abundance, beauty, and order. 
Science has brought us to the threshold of a 
new day, in which mankind need live no 
longer in poverty, misery, and ignorance. 
But we have often used our scientific 
knowledge to exploit persons rather than 
to free them. 

“Millions of our fellowmen are unem- 
ployed and supported by charity; millions 
of homes are under the shadow of inse- 
curity and fear; a vast number, even in 
prosperous times, live in poverty, while 
the wealth of the nation is controlled by the 
few; our young people prepare for a life 
work only to find that no work is to be had; 
selfish competition sets every man’s hand 
against his brother; hatreds of race and 
nation and class divide us into warring 
groups; nations of the world prepare to 
hurl multitudes as cannon-fodder into war; 
many of our youth are denied opportuni- 
ties for an education and drift into idle- 
ness, delinquency, and crime; many find 
their hopes for establishing homes of 
their own thwarted; in the midst of this 
conflict human personality breaks, faith 
suffers shipwreck, and moral integrity 
disintegrates. 

“We find ourselves as Christians in- 
volved in this un-Christian world. We 
cannot escape our share of the responsi- 
bility. We repent of our sin. 

“We do not accept this situation as 
final. With firm faith in God and hope for 
the future, we declare our purpose to join 
with those who would bring this strife and 
suffering to an end, and build a world of 
brotherhood, where God-given resources 
are used to serve all mankind, where co- 
operation replaces competition, where 
peace abides in place of war, and where 


special privilege gives place to justice and 
equal opportunity for all. 

“We recognize something of the mag- 
nitude of the enterprise. It demands a new 
individual and a new society. It calls 
upon individuals to abandon petty and 
selfish aims and to lose themselves in the 


glorious adventure. But we have faith in 
youth and in their leaders, that they will 
respond to that call. We are not alone: 
Divine resources flow through us and hu- 
man fellowship sustains us as we give our~ 
selves to that task. He that loses his life 
shall find it. 

“For us there is no alternative. To 
this cause we give ourselves, and call 
upon all those of like purpose to share 
with us.”’ 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


IT IS MISS POWELL’S LAST YEAR 


Miss Powell has told us over and over 
again that this is her last year in the moun- 
tains. We can hardly think of Inman’s 
Chapel, of Friendly House, and all of the 
other familiar places in the mountains, 
without Miss Powell, but we think she 
well deserves her retirement. 

The Hannah J. Powell Admission Fund 
of $600 is being collected by the W. N. M. 
A. It will insure Miss Powell’s admission 
into the “Sunset Home,’ Waterville, 
Maine, when she retires from active service. 
We feel that this announcement to her 
friends, giving them the privilege to con- 
tribute, will bring quick response. We 
expect to close this fund by Easter. Please 
send your gift to Mrs. Ada I. Treat, Cor- 
responding Secretary, 31 Hutchinson St., 
South Portland, Maine, or to Mrs. Donna 
P. Bonner, 1840 Mintwood Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


* * 


IN THE HARTFORD CHURCH 


Wednesday, Nov. 20, we took a trip to 
Hartford, Conn., and for the first time saw 
that perfectly beautiful new church. To 
the Hartford people it undoubtedly does 
not seem “new,” but to me it was, and a 
personally conducted tour of the entire 
plant by the minister was one of the many 
delightful events of the trip. 

The Social Benevolent Society of the 
church were guests of the Mission Circle 
in the afternoon, at which time it was my 
privilege to bring to the group a message 
about the Clara Barton Birthplace and 
Camp for diabetic girls. A very pleasant 
surprise of the afternoon was the visit of 
Mrs. Metcalf and her little daughter, 
Betty, who had been to the Clara Barton 
Camp this last summer. Betty was our 
dear little girl with the dimples. She came 
to the front of the room, and, holding to 
my hand, answered the many questions 
the interested members of the group asked. 
Her mother told of the great help the camp 


had been to Betty, and how grateful she © 


was to the Universalist women not only for 
the help Betty received, but for the vaca- 
tion she had enjoyed while her little girl 
was cared for at the Clara Barton Camp. 
Following the meeting we enjoyed a 
most delectable turkey dinner with all the 


‘fixins,’”’ and then listened to the reading of 
a play called “‘Mary’s Lamb.” 

It was a delight to meet with six splendid 
young women, the nucleus for a Clara 
Barton Guild. The girls officially or- 
ganized as a Guild during the evening, and 
to them we send the greetings of all their 
sister Guilds and the national organization. 
These girls are young business women, 
interested to form an organization which 
has a program of vision. There are so 
many young business women throughout 
our churches who should be organized in 
Clara Barton Guilds! We hope this year 
there may be many, many new Guilds. 


* * 


CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 
COMMITTEE 


Miss Gertrude Whipple, chairman, called 
the first meeting of her committee Friday, 
Nov. 22. The members serving this year 
are: 

Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, Salem; Mrs. 
Lizzie L. Bullock, Worcester; Miss Clara 
Adams, Dorchester; Mrs. John Graham, 
Jr., Saylesville; Mrs. Lester W. Nerney, 
Attleboro; Mrs. Donald LeStage, North 
Attleboro; Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor, East 
Milton. 

Mrs. Wilkins is busily at-work with the 
Christmas Stocking project. If you, by 
chance, should fail to receive one:of these 
attractive little stocking coin-holders, and 
would like to make a contribution to the 
Clara Barton Birthplace and Camp in this 
way, Mrs. Wilkins will be more than 
delighted to send you a stocking. Her 
address is 52 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 


* * 


RHODE ISLAND REPORTS NEW 
MEMBERS 


You will be interested to know that we 
are starting to grow, and our membership 
is inereasing. Rhode Island reports thir- 
teen new members, ten Mission Circle 
members and three Clara Barton Guild 
members. 

Has your state any new members to 
report at this time? If so, send them to 
headquarters and we shall be only too glad 
to let all other states know about the 
increase in membership. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


WHAT ONE SCHOOL HAS ACHIEVED 
(Concluded from last week) 


Then our course of study! We had none 
—that is, none where each year’s work was 
the natural step forward from the year 
before and especially fitted for the age of 
children studying it. Today our course 
has been carefully planned. Much thought 
has been put into finding the best material 
for all ages—into building a course that 
will, over a period of years, give a knowl- 
edge of the Bible as history; as a record of 
a people’s search for God; as a background 
for the laws of right living; as an inspira- 
tion to the highest and best; and finally as 
an open door to the pathway of a personal 
search for God. 

Our finances! Fifteen years ago we 
struggled to pay the expenses of a school of 
fifty-three, often closing the year in debt, 
and never feeling we could spend one cent 
except for actual necessities. Our money 
was earned in small ways, socials chiefly, 
and the task was burdensome. How dif- 
ferent now! Each year, for about two 
weeks, we make wreaths, having fun in 
the making—result $100 or better in our 
treasury. This past year, that, with 
our special projects in the spring, one or 
two smaller affairs sponsored by different 
classes and our increasing contributions, 
gave us not only enough for our year’s 
budget, but, as you will see by the treas- 
urer’s report, allowed us to make a large 
payment on this year’s expenses. We do 
not intend to slump; 499 wreaths is our 
goal this year, which, with ever-increasing 
voluntary contributions from our members, 


. should enable us to meet our budget, allow 


a bit more for outside work, and build up 
asurplus. One of our dreams is a method 
of transportation which will enable the 
children in our rural sections to come in 
each Sunday. The surplus might make 


that possible! 


Our social life has changed also. For 
several years we had no summer picnic, 
and even our Christmas observance had 
become a minor one. As we grew in num- 
bers and interest we have come to the place 
where we have three major objectives 
socially: the Christmas Tree, the Winter 
Picnic and the Summer Field Day, all of 
which are carried on successfully and in 
which the majority of our members, young 
and old, participate. Supplementing 
these are the department and class parties, 
hikes and rides, all of which are greatly 
enjoyed. 

The publication of our school, paper, 
The Arrow, has been a forward step and 
enables us to get many messages to our 
people at a minimum of expense as well 
as keeping things of interest before our 
members. 

Such is the record of our achievement— 
not mine, but ours, for no one can do it 


alone. Unless I had had your loyalty, 
your splendid support and even some- 
times your unquestioning obedience, I 
could never have accomplished these 
things. And did I hear you say, ‘“‘Have we 
accomplished anything beyond the out- 
ward symbols of a more or less successful 
school?” That is rather hard to answer. 
The results. of character building are not 
always visible, nor can they be measured 
by a three-foot rule. There are always dis- 
couraging moments when it seems that 
parents are not very much interested in 
what we are offering and that children are 
not measuring up to what they have been 
taught, but are there not “blue Mondays” 
in every line of endeavor? As we look 
about our community, see the boys and 
girls, young people and adults, who have 
been associated with our school, we know 
in our hearts that it has been good for 
them to be with us. 

“By faith, Marconi reached out into the 
air and sent the messages of mankind 
around the world; by faith, Alexander 
Bell, in long weary hours of study and 
work, achieved the telephone; by faith, 
Edison, taking the spark of power gener- 
ated in the worship of God, gave us light 
and power; by faith, Lindbergh, solitary 
and unknown, traced a pathway through 
the uncharted reaches of the heavens, 
giving a new and swift way for the jour- 
neys of mankind.” By faith, we too, a 
band of church school workers, may, by 
our devotion to the task at hand, our 
loyalty to the cause of righteousness, help 
mold the characters of these children and 
young people so that the world may catch 
a glimpse of the kingdom of Heaven upon 
earth expressed in the finest kind of lives. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Florence S. Buxton. 
* * 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


Because of the many requests annually 
for a pageant which does not require 
many rehearsals or much learning of parts, 
we are recommending to our schools this 
year the ‘‘Pageant of the Nativity” as 
arranged by Henry Wilder Foote, minister 
of the Unitarian church in Belmont, Mass. 
The Beacon Press has published this for 
Dr. Foote, and together with the pageant 
itself, which is in six episodes, is a detailed 
and comprehensive statement regarding 
its production, properties, costumes, etc. 
The price is 50 cents and a copy may be 
ordered of the Universalist Publishing 
House. 

Here is something of such quality as to 
be worthy of production by a church 
with many facilities for dramatic presen- 
tation. At the same time it is so adapt- 
able that the smallest school could select 
the essential characters and episodes in 
the pageant and prepare a service of dig- 


nity and impressiveness with very few 
properties and the simplest of costumes. 
The lines are read by a narrator, none of 
the participants speaking. 

For those who wish another type of ser- 
vice, a play with speaking parts, or a 
more elaborate pageant, we have further 
suggestions to offer. Already samples 
from our Christmas file have gone out to 
our workers in many parts of the country. 
Let us help you if we can. 

* * 


PIGEON RIVER AND JAPAN 


“Tf you could know just how it came— 
in pennies, in dimes, in nickels. One 
woman refused thirty-five cents due her 
from me. ‘Put it in the Japan offering; 
there have been so many times this year 
when I couldn’t put in a cent!” 

So writes Miss Powell of Pigeon River’s 
Japan offering of $5.00, a check for which 
came in last week from their church school 
treasurer. The service prepared by Miss 
Downing and sent out to Universalist 
schools through the G. S. S. A. was used 
almost in full, Miss Powell writes, adding, 
“We had a real Japanese bowl to take the 
offering in.”’ 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Has your school sent in its Japan offer- 
ing? Some have. More have not. No 
time like the present for checking. 


Are you listening to the World Peace- 
ways radio program every Thursday 
night? It is time well spent. Two weeks 
ago Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, American 
Minister to Denmark, was the speaker. 
“Tt is the doubt that war can be eliminated 
which saps the irresistible force of peace,’ 
Mrs. Owen said. Briefly but clearly she 
pointed out the importance of America’s 
creating now, strong public opinion for 
peace. No sensible person, she said, 
waited until his house had begun to burn 
before building a fire escape. 


A post card written by Mrs. Ruth Car- 
ter Manley and mailed in China last 
month bears this message: “‘Heard Dr. 
Cary preach in Tokyo Union Church Sun- 
day. The best Mission sermon I ever 
heard or read. Have had a thrilling and 
enriching experience in Japan. Intimate 
contacts with Kagawa’s work. Will see 
Muriel Lester in Shanghai.” 


A step forward this year in the Maine 
State Sunday School Association is the 
publishing of a monthly bulletin, The 
Guide Post, to be sent to all superintendents 
of church schools within the state. Its 
purpose is to inspire, inform, interest and 
interpret. 

* * 

“The test of any branch of the church 
is whether it enlightens and ennobles 
people.”’—John M. Atwood. 
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Ameng Our Churches 


Connecticut Letter 


New London.—Revy. Frank S. Gredler, 
minister. 'The church reopened Sept. 8 
with the best attendance, on a first Sun- 
day, since the present pastorate began, 
three years ago. The church school en- 
rollment has increased 100 percent in three 
years. Attendance at the monthly sup- 
pers by the Women’s Alliance has doubled 
in recent years. The minister has ex- 
changed pulpits with Rabbi S. S. Ruder- 
man of Temple Beth-El. For the first 
time since All Souls Church was organized, 
forty years ago, the minister will preach 
the union Thanksgiving sermon. 

Stafford.—Rev. Clifford D. Newton, 
minister. This church observed Colonial 
Sunday Oct. 16 in connection with the 
Connecticut tercentenary celebration, us- 
ing several colonial customs. The men 
sat on the right of the church and the 
women on the left. The congregation 
faced the choir, which occupied the choir 
loft in the rear of the church, in singing 
the hymns. Tithing men were on duty. 
A large congregation attended. The 
minister preached on ‘‘The Value of 
Traditions.”” The parish sent the minister 
and his wife to Washington for the General 
Convention, and several ladies of the 
parish took charge of the minister’s 
family. Stafford Grange No. 1 attended 
our church in a body on Nov. 17. The 
pastor has held the office of overseer in 
the Grange for the past year. (Note by 
the state secretary: A Universalist min- 
ister, Rev. A. B. Grosh, was one of the 
seven founders of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, and wrote the ritual of the first 
four degrees of the subordinate Grange.) 

Stamford.—Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, 
minister. The Mission Circle and the 
Aid have united. One set of officers will 
serve both groups, with the addition of a 
new officer known as the missionary chair- 
man. At a special parish meeting Dr. 
John Clarence Lee, Mrs. Charles Forsman, 
William Hemming and James Lockwood 
were elected to the standing committee, to 
fill vacancies caused by resignations. The 
minister and his wife attended the General 
Convention and the women of the church 
conducted the service on the Sunday the 
minister was absent. On the Sunday fol- 
lowing the Convention Dr. Etz occupied 
the pulpit. Dr. Edson Reifsnider, a former 
pastor, was guest of honor at a morning 
service before going to the west coast. 
Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey spoke to the 
combined women’s societies at their first 
joint meeting. An All Souls vesper ser- 
vice was held this year. The parish was 
represented in Washington by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. L. Ransom, Dr. and Mrs. John 
Clarence Lee and Mr. and Mrs. Lumsden. 
Several of the young people and the min- 
ister attended the Y. P. C. U. State Con- 
ference in New Haven. The minister and 


wife also attended the annual Mid-Year 
Conference in Meriden. The monthly 
suppers for ‘fun and fellowship” have 
been well attended. Attendance at morn- 
ing service has increased over last year. 
The minister has spoken to the men’s 
classes of other churches this fall, and has 
also been placed in charge of the speakers’ 
committee for the community chest. 

Hartford.—Rev. Stanley Manning, min- 
ister. The Church of the Redeemer was 
represented at the General Convention by 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert E. Belden, Mrs. 
Emma B. Howe, Mrs. Lewis W. Thomp- 
son, Mrs. Blanche B. King, and the minis- 
ter and his wife. The principal news this 
fall is from the church school and young 
people’s work. Attendance at the school 
has been larger than on the corresponding 
Sundays of last year, in all but one instance, 
since reopening Sept. 6. One hundred 
copies of the new church school hymnal 
have been ordered. The Japan offering 
received on All Souls Sunday was large 
than a year ago (in the school). The 
money for the new hymnals was raised by 
an entertainment last spring, the neces- 
sary balance being given by an interested 
individual. The next church school 
project will be to secure funds to provide 
robes for the junior choir, which sings 
every Sunday in the church school and 
occasionally in the church. The teachers’ 
association was entertained at dinner, 
Nov. 6, by Mr. and Mrs. George Armstead. 
Mr. Armstead is managing editor of the 
Hartford Courant and Mrs. Armstead is a 
member of the board of religious education 
of the church. The dinner was given ‘‘in 
appreciation of the work the teachers are 
doing for the children in the school.” A 
younger Young People’s Christian Union 
has been organized, composed chiefly of 
junior high school pupils. Good meetings 
are being held. Miss Doris Barnard and 
Ronald Brown, former secretary and presi- 
dent of the State Union, are sponsoring 
this group. The older Y. P. C. U. has 
taken on renewed vigor and meetings have 
been more largely attended than last 
spring. In cooperation with the church 
choir the Union is putting on a minstrel 
show. The exterior wood and iron work 
of the entire building has been repainted, 
and the church now presents a pleasing 
appearance. A special appeal for money 
for this purpose was made and the entire 
amount secured in a short time, almost 
without solicitation personally. Attend- 
ance at the Sunday morning services has 
averaged somewhat better than for the 
preceding fall. Preliminary plans for the 
presentation of the elaborate Christmas 
pageant have been made. The minister 
was the preacher at one of the special 
monthly service being sponsored by the 
Danbury Union, Nov. 17. 


New Haven.—Rev. Theodore A. Fisch- 
er, D. D., minister. The New Haven 
Council of Churches held the first meeting 
of the season, Sept. 16, at the summer 
home of Dr. and Mrs.. Fischer. Forty 
ministers and several guests were present. 
The speaker was Rev. T. Z. Coo, out- 
standing Chinese Christian. Two apart- 
ments, of two rooms each, have been ar- 
ranged and furnished in the parsonage 
formerly occupied by the ministers of the 
church. These rooms are occupied by two 
young couples. The husbands are seniors 
in the Yale Divinity School. They are 
assisting in the work of the church. The 
adjoining rooms, on the first floor, have 
been made into one large room which is 
used as the meeting place of the Mothers’ 
Club. On Hallowe’en the Y. P. C. U. 
held a social. On Friday evening, Nov. 1, 
the Sunday school held a Hallowe’en 
party. The State Y. P. C. U. conference 
on union work and methods, held in our 
church Nov. 2, was a decided success both 
as to attendance and value. Members of 
the Y. P. C. U. are rehearsing for a play 
to be given in December. The Aid and 
the Union combined in a harvest festival 
Nov. 14-15. There were five representa- 
tives (including Dr. and Mrs. Fischer) at 
the General Convention. Dr. Fischer, 
following the custom of some years, 
preached and conducted the communion 
service at the Chapin Home, Jamaica, 
L. I., on the second Sunday in November. 
This year in the Sunday school, Perry 
Bauder, leader, assisted by Miss Evarts, 
pianist, is taking charge of the music. A 
great improvement has already been 
noted. The men’s group has held two 
very successful meetings this fall. The 
parish is looking forward to the centennial 
anniversary, near the end of May, 1936. 
About the same time Dr. Fischer will com- 
plete the thirtieth year of his pastorate 
and in June will occur the fortieth anni- 
versary of his ordination. Being settled 
for so long a time in a city a minister be- 
comes identified with many causes. Dr. 
Fischer is vice-president of the New Haven 
Goodwill Industries, vice-president of the 
City Missionary Association, a member of 
the board of the Family Society, the Dix- 
well Community House, the Council of 
Churches, and on the meetings committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce. He also 
serves as president of the Connecticut 
Convention. Our church group has been 
called upon to mourn the loss of Mrs. E. S. 
Farnsworth, widow of the late Rev. J. H. 
Farnsworth, and of Mrs. Dora E. Kelsey, 
both devoted members. 

Danbury.—Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, 
minister. During the summer our inde- 
fatigable young men, most of them trus- 
tees of the church, cleaned, repaired and 
varnished more than 100 chairs. They re- 
paired and thoroughly painted the church 
school room floor, and sanded, handscraped, 
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varnished and refinished the large dining 
hall floor. This strenuous work in hot 
weather saved the society a large sum of 
money. These same young men have 
saved the church more than $2,000 in 
janitor service, bes‘des practicing a fuel 
economy entirely unknown to “‘hirelings.”’ 
Like the amazing rebuilding of the wall, 
under Nehemiah, it has been done because 
“the people had a mind to work.’ Re- 
opening on Sept. 8, congregations have 
been somewhat larger and the church 
school literally “bigger and better than 
ever.” Every Sunday is rally day, for the 
average attendance is such that it is dif- 
ficult to increase it by any special urge. 
The superintendent, Arthur Olson, tells 
a scriptural or secular story to the children 
every week and the minister is teaching 
the school to memorize the Psalms. The 
Hallowe’en party was held as usual. The 
Y. P. C. U. (44th anniversary Nov. 15) has 
enrolled several members from the lower 
age group and is holding regular and 
special meetings. Two special meetings, a 
full order of worship, as in the morning, 
have been held, one in each of the past two 
months. In October Rev. Harold H. Niles 
preached and in November Rev. Stanley 
Manning. In each case the sermon was 
published in the city paper. Next month 
the Nativity pageant will be given, and on 
subsequent special Sunday evenings the 
Potterton lectures. The Union had four- 
teen representatives at the state conference 
on young people’s work and methods, in 
New Haven. The annual Hallowe’en 
party was held. Following the custom of 
this “family church’? two showers for 
members of the Union recently married 
have been held this fall, and the silver 
wedding anniversary of the church treas- 
urer and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Frank P. 
Rollins, was observed Nov. 6, since the 
church was closed and the family out of 
town on the actual anniversary date 
(Aug. 18). Preceding the event a parish 
calendar supper was observed. The supper 
was of the covered dish type, furnished at 
no cost. The largest attendance in the 
present pastorate was recorded. Persons 
born in the same month sat at the place 
prepared and symbolically decorated for 
the month. Upon request each group rose 
to receive applause and one member de- 
scribed the characteristics supposedly 
possessed by persons born in that month. 
This was followed by an original verse on 
each month and the derivation of the 
calendar names, by the minister, who 
recommends this form of supper and will 
be glad to furnish details. The minister 
and his wife represented the local church, 
the State Convention and the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society at the 
General Convention. With Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur I. Olson and Miss Helen A. Hersey 
they attended the Connecticut Mid-Year 
Conference in New Haven, Mrs. Hersey 
has addressed the Stamford Mission Circle 
and has represented the denomination at 


meetings of Northfield committees in 
New York City. Miss Augusta Giegrich 
and Clarence W. Murphy were united in 
marriage by the minister at a public wed- 
ding in the church, Thanksgiving eve, 
Nov. 27. The Men’s Club has begun 
another active season. The annual turkey 
supper, under Y. P. C. U. auspices, was 
held Nov. 16, with an attendance of 
nearly 200. 

Bridgeport.—Rev. Harold H. Niles, 
minister. At a recent meeting of the board 
of trustees a plan was adopted for reducing 
the deficit which accumulated during 
the depression. Red envelopes have been 
distributed among the members of the 
parish, who have been asked to put a con- 
tribution therein as they are able. These 
deficit reduction envelopes are collected 
and the contributions kept in a separate 
account, a report being made at each 
monthly meeting of the board of trustees, 
which then authorizes the treasurer to 
apply the month’s collections upon some 
outstanding obligation. The announce- 
ment to the people said: ‘“‘We are not ask- 
ing one person nor a few people to wipe the 
slate clean; we are asking every interested 
person to help. We are not anticipating 
clearing up the deficit in one year; we 
expect it will take four years. Here’s the 
plan: In the pews each Sunday you will 
find a special, red, deficit envelope. Each 
Sunday—as you are able—drop a contribu- 
tion into one of these envelopes and put it 
on the collection-plate with your regular 
contribution for the support and mainte- 
nance of the church. The money which is 
received in the red envelopes will be ap- 
plied on past due accounts. Fifteen cents a 
week from each family—more if you are 
able—will do the trick. With everyone 
helping, the burden will not be much on 
anyone.” Already, a sizable amount has 
been received. Members of the Univer- 
salist Woman’s Club gave a complimentary 
luncheon to the members of the Bridge- 
port Pastors’ Association at the first meet- 
ing of the season, in recognition of the 
election of Mr. Niles as president of the 
association for this year. Ten members of 
the parish, including the minister and his 
wife, attended the Washington Conven- 
tion. Mr. Niles was the principal speaker 
at the luncheon meeting of the Community 
Chest workers on Nov. 15. Other speaking 
engagements included an address at the 
Father and Son gathering at Bassick High 
School, a talk at a meeting of the Guild in 
the Stratford Methodist Church, a wel- 
come to Rev. Mr. Sullivan as minister of 
the Second Baptist Church on behalf of 
the Pastors’ Association, and a talk before 
the members of the Men’s Club of the West 
End Congregational Church. Dr. Theo- 
dore A. Fischer represented the Univer- 
salists of the state at Bridgeport’s final 
service in celebration of the tercentenary 
of Connecticut. This was a union service 
of Catholics, Jews and Protestants. Mr. 
Niles was a member of the committee on 


arrangements and read the Governor’s 
proclamation. The Y. P. C. U. held a 
bridge social at the parsonage Noy. 15 to 
raise funds for the entertainment of the 
State Convention of the Y. P. C. U., which 
will be held here in April. The annual 
bazaar of the Woman’s Club (a colonial 
bazaar) was a successful enterprise. At a 
meeting of the Ministerial Fellowship (a 
group of clergymen who meet for discussion 
purposes) Mr. Niles read the introductory 
chapter of a book which the members are 
preparing this winter, his topic being, “‘As 
Seeing an Ideal.’”’ The title of the book is, 
“Bridgeport and the Kingdom of God.” 
The next chapter will be prepared by a 
Methodist and his topic will be, ‘‘The 
Gospel for the Kingdom.” ~ Excellent 
congregations are reported. On the after- 
noon of Nov. 10, Miss Ruth Downing 
was guest of honor at a tea held by the 
Mission Circle, which was attended by 
members of the parish. Miss Downing 
gave a very interesting talk on her work in 
Japan. At the meeting of the Y. P.C. U., 
Miss Downing talked informally of her 
experiences at the mission, which she de- 
scribed as Japanese Lanterns. The min- 
ister conducted one of the departments of 
the State Y. P. C. U. Conference in New 
Haven in November. 

Norwich.—Rev. William A. Haney, 
minister. Mr. Haney read his resignation 
from the pulpit on Sept. 29. It is to be- 
come effective Dec. 1. Mr. Haney said it 
was with regret that he tendered his resig- 
nation from this church, which it had been 
his ‘‘privilege and good fortune” to serve 
for three years, and expressed his appre- 
ciation of “the many courtesies and the 
numerous acts of kindness’? which the 
people of the church have showered upon 
him. ‘In the years to come,” he said, ‘I 
shall always remember Norwich with a 
tender spot in my heart.’’ At the meeting 
of the society which considered and ac- 
cepted the resignation “‘with sincere re- 
gret,”’ resolutions were adopted expressing 
appreciation of his ‘‘earnest efforts to im- 
prove our moral and spiritual welfare,” 
and ‘‘warm affection for him personally.” 
Church opened on Sunday, Sept. 3. The 
Men’s Club held the first meeting of the 
season on Monday, Sept. 9. This was in 
preparation for a secret ministral show 
which the men prepared for a social of the 
Sunday school given Oct, 11. The latter 
was the annual Rally Day social followed 
by Rally Sunday for the school the follow- 
ing Sunday. Supper was served at the 
social. There was a very large attendance. 
The men’s ministral was kept secret from 
the women until the night of its presenta- 
tion. The minister until recently, when 
he resigned, was the secretary and treas- 
urer of the Norwich Ministers’ Association. 
He was on the program committee of that 
body, which arranges all the union meet- 
ings of the Protestant churches for the 
entire year. The Thanksgiving Eve 
union service was held in our church. 
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Wednesday evening, Sept. 25, the Y. P. 
C. U. sponsored an informal Ferry Beach 
night at the church. The Choir Club held 
its monthly meeting Sept. 27. Another 
was held Oct. 25. The choir, under the 
guidance of the minister, recently had pic- 
tures taken of the interior of the church. 
These were sold to the people of the church. 
Sunday, Oct. 27, the Y. P. C. U. conducted 
devotional services at the local Johnson 
Home. On Nov. 10 the minister and choir 
conducted devotional services at the 
Sheltering Arms. Tuesday, Nov. 19, the 
society and Sunday school served a harvest 
supper. Wednesday night, Nov. 21, the 
Y. P. C. U. gave a “farewell party’ to 
the minister at the Norwich Inn. At 


its last meeting the teachers and officers of 
the Sunday school arranged a surprise 
party for the minister, and presented him 
with a desk calendar ‘‘as a small token of 
our appreciation and affection,’’ together 
with a bouquet of flowers. The executive 
committee of the Inter-Church Council, an 
organization of all the Protestant young 
people’s groups of the city, of which Mr. 
Haney is an adviser, on learning of his 
resignation from the church, presented 
him with a very fine pocketbook as a 
“‘small token of the very sincere appre- 
ciation of his help and cooperation with 
the council throughout his stay in Nor- 
wich.” 
Harry Adams Hersey. 


Massachusetts Letter 


For many years it 
has been the custom 
for the ministers within 
a radius of, say, thirty 
miles of Boston to 
gather for a meeting 
each Monday morning, 
generally from the first 
of November through 
; to the end of May. 
The meetings for this season got away to a 
fairly good start on Monday, Nov. 11. 
That was Armistice Day, but we went 
ahead because Dr. Etz was to be the 
speaker and we had to catch him on that 
particular day. He spoke upon the Wash- 
ington meetings of the General Conven- 
tion. Rev. Charles H. Emmons conducted 
the devotional service, reading, in addition 
to scriptural verses, some meditations from 
Thomas a Kempis, and from a book of 
meditations by Dr. E. H. Chapin, published 
in 1859. 

The second meeting came on Nov. 18. 
The speaker was a young graduate student 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Paul H. Robbins. Mr. Rob- 
bins is a graduate of Syracuse University, 
and is studying to be an engineer. His 
subject was ‘‘Arlington, 1935.” The ad- 
dress was a thrilling, impressive, and 
dramatic presentation of the futility and 
utter wastefulness of war. Mr. Robbins is 
willing to appear before young people’s 
. organizations, women’s clubs, men’s clubs, 
or other church organizations, with this 
fine address on war and peace. Rey. 
Fred H. Miller of Medford had the devo- 
tional service on Noy. 18. 

The meeting on Noy. 25 was addressed 
by Rev. Harold H. Cramer, minister of 
the Community Church in Milton. His 
topic was ‘Social and Religious Changes 
in Europe.” Dr. Milburn of Everett had 
the devotional service. Miss Dora Brown 
of the Publishing House was the accom- 
panist in the singing at all three meetings. 

The program committee plans to have, 
on Dee. 2, four of the younger ministers 
tell why they have chosen the Christian 
ministry as their life work. Two of these 


men are graduates of St. Lawrence and two 
are from Tufts. 

Meetings are planned for Dec. 9 and 16. 
Then the usual Christmas recess will be 
taken until the beginning of the new year. 
The program committee is made up of Dr. 
Bissell, chairman, Mr. Sinclair of West 
Somerville, and Dr. Huntley of Peabody. 
There are four Mondays in the year when 
the Universalist ministers join with the 
ministers of all of the other Protestant 
churches in union meetings. These are 
held in the Church of the New Jerusalem 
on Bowdoin Street. The first of these 
meetings was held on Nov. 4, when Dr. 
Jennings, the new Executive Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Council of Churches, 
was the speaker. The evangelist, Gipsy 
Smith, was the guest of the ministers for 
the day. Other union meetings will be 
held on Jan. 6, when H. Augustine Smith 
will present a program of music; on March 
2, when Bishop Sherrill and Dr. Calkins 
will conduct a Lenten retreat; and on 
April 20, when it is expected that Kagawa 
of Japan wi!l be the speaker. The officers 
of the Ministers’ Association are: Dr. 
Coons, president; Rev. Charles H. Em- 
mons, vice-president; Rev. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt, Jr., secretary-treasurer. Each 
minister pays one dollar a year to cover the 
expenses of notices, announcements, etc. 
The secretary says that thus far this year 
those who have handed in their ‘‘dues’’ 
are Dr. Ayres, Dr. Leighton, Dr. W. W. 
Rose, Dr. Coons, Mrs. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Blair, and Mr. Raspe. 

The Massachusetts Council of Churches, 
of which Bishop Charles Wesley Burns is 
the president, will hold its annual meetings 
in Fitchburg on Dee. 8 and 4. The Uni- 
versalists of the state, always loyal to the 
State Federation and now equally loyal 
to the reorganized Council, are entitled to 
three official representatives, one minister, 
one layman and one laywoman. Rev. 
Max A. Kapp is to be our ministerial dele- 
gate. We have not yet the names of the 
two lay delegates. The program to be 
presented is a strong one, and it is hoped 
that many Universalists will be present. 
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This is a Universalist affair, as much as it 
is Congregational, Episcopal, Baptist, or 
Methodist. Our Convention contributes. 
$300 a year to the budget of the Council, 
and we should be visibly and audibly a part 
of its large cooperative group. 

Two months ago, when we were telling of 
the repairs and improvements made on 
church property in Peabody, Assinippi, 
and other places, we left out the story of 
several equally important changes. The 
improvements in Stoughton, Peabody, and 
Norwell are really impressive. But the 
work which has been done at Wakefield, 
Haverhill, Melrose, and Springfield de- 
serves attention. The Wakefield church, 
where Rey. Donald G, Lothrop has been. 
the minister for five years, looks like a new 
edifice set in a new place. The building 
has been painted, and grading has been 
done and shrubbery planted to make a fine 
setting for it. Mr. Lothrop has a promis- 
ing Men’s Club and a new junior Y. P. 
C. U., recently organized. All depart- 
ments of the church are functioning ad- 
mirably. 

During the past year the vestibule, the 
ladies’ parlor, and the minister’s study of 
the commodious and lovely church build- 
ing in Haverhill have been newly decor- 
ated. Speaking of Haverhill, at the re- 
cently held annual meeting of the parish 
over two hundred were present. The writer 
of this letter was there, and he can say, 
without hesitation, that he has not, in 
several years, been in a church meeting 
where there was shown a more cheering 
and optimistic spirit, or where there were 
presented more encouraging reports. Each 
organization showed a balanced budget. 
The church itself has a small balance after 
paying all bills, and settling a $500 note, 
the last obligation to the bank. Dr. Henry 
R. Rose, the minister, and Mrs. Rose, came 
in for a lot of praise for the achievements 
of the parish and the cooperative, forward- 
looking spirit which prevails. 

Yarmouthport, which built a parish 
house last year, is raising money to make 
considerable improvements in the meeting- 
house. The roof is to be shingled, the bel- 
fry repaired, the foundation walls made 
secure, and the plastering inside replaced. 
The State Convention and the American 
Unitarian Association have each promised 
$150 toward this work. Next year this 
church is to observe its hundredth anni- 
versary, and it desires to look its best at 
the end of its long service. 

The churches at Quincy and Assinippi 
plan further improvements. The greatest 
piece of work in this line, among all our 
churches, is in the Church of the Unity, 
Springfield. Rev. O. Whitman Eames 
and his people have marvelously trans- 
formed the interior of their church, and 
rededication services were held on Sunday 
evening, Nov. 17. 

With the exception of Arlington, Mel- 
rose, Springfield Second, and Gloucester, 
the pastorates of the churches which have 
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been without ministers are now cared for. 
Rev. Howard B. Gilman, recently of 
Swampscott, began his new work at Essex 
on Noy. 17. On that same date Emerson 
S. Schwenk took up the pastorate in Sau- 
gus, and Rev. Andrew J. Torsleff assumed 
a like position at Medford Hillside. Rev. 
Robert Newton Ward is the new minister 
at the old church in Provincetown. Hart- 
well Daley and William C. Abbe are stu- 
dent pastors respectively of the churches 
in Assinippi and Quincy. 

Melrose will probably have chosen a 
pastor before this letter is printed. The 
services at Arlington are regularly cared 
for by Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, and a 
special committee is searching for the 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Eugene Bucklin Bowen of Cheshire, 
Mass., observed his eightieth birthday 
anniversary on Friday, Nov. 22. Mr. 
Bowen is a graduate of Tufts College, and 
one of the most devoted of the college 
trustees. 


Dr. L. O. Hartman, editor of Zion’s 
Herald, left Boston Nov. 18 for a quick trip 
to India, in order to attend various Metho- 
dist Conferences as the representative of 
the Methodist Foreign Board. As Dr. 
Hartman will travel from London by Im- 
perial Airways, he will be back in February. 
He will edit the paper from the field. 


Ernest T. Marble, Tufts 1984, has ac- 
cepted a unanimous call to Norway, Me. 


Dr. Leroy W. Coons, former pastor at 
Augusta, Me., preached the sermon at 
the centennial celebration of the Augusta 
church at the morning service, Nov. 24, 
and Mr. Walch and Mr. Manning, also 
former pastors, spoke at night. 


Rev. Robert Hallam Lewis, who grad- 
uated from Tufts two years ago, began 
work at Old Town, Me., Nov. 10, the Uni- 
versalist Banner informs us. 


Miss Jane Barry, member of the execu- 
tive staff of the Central Maine General 
Hospital, Lewiston, Maine, called at Head- 
quarters Nov. 20. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz will meet with the 
Universalist ministers of Connecticut at 
the home of Dr. Theodore A. Fischer in 
New Haven, on Monday, Dec. 2, at 12.30, 
for conference and luncheon. 

Ethel B. Stone, of Canton, Mass., and 
Ellis B. Porter, of Hingham, were united in 
marriage on Saturday, Nov. 9, at Medford 
Hillside, by Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. 


Mrs. Marion Ware Barnum, the oldest 


~ living graduate of St. Lawrence University, 


of the class of ’68, reached her 90th birth- 
day on Nov. 16. She was the niece of Mrs. 
John Stebbins Lee, at whose home she 
lived while a student in Canton. After her 
graduation she taught at Goddard Semi- 
nary at Barre, Vt., and later in Danbury, 
Conn. She married J. Hendricks Barnum 


right man to recommend to the parish. 

Rev. C. J. Cowing resigned at Gloucester 
the first of November. The Sunday ser- 
vices for the month have been conducted 
by Dr. Howard D. Spoerl, Rev. Charles H. 
Emmons, Dr. John van Schaick, and Dr. 
Frank W. Merrick. The State Superin- 
tendent will preach in Gloucester on Dec. 
1, and confer with parish officials. 

Rev. Elmer M. Druley has resigned from 
the church in Southbridge, effective the 
second week of December. He is going 
back to Ohio to take up a pastorate in 
Calednia and Mt. Gilead. The Super- 
intendent plans to be in Southbridge on 
Dec. 8. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


of Danbury, and was an active member of 
the Universalist church there for many 
years. She has one son, H. Ware Barnum, 
class of ’99, St. Lawrence University, who 
is attorney for the Boston Elevated Rail- 


. way Company, with whom she now resides 


in Canton, Mass. Her birthday was cele- 
brated at home quietly with her son’s 
family and a few guests, as she is now in 
frail health. A beautiful birthday cake 
graced the occasion. Telegrams from 
President Seelye and the secretary of St. 
Lawrence University were received, and 
flowers and messages from old friends 
added to the festivity of the day. 


Massachusetts 

Swampscott.—The minister, Rev. How- 
ard B. Gilman, completed his pastorate 
and preached his final sermon on Nov. 10. 
The parish committee, in conjunction with 
the State Superintendent, immediately set 
about getting a successor. A man was 
found right in our own parish, a man 
known throughout the denomination— 
Carl A. Hempel, licensed as a lay preacher 
in Massachusetts for several years. Mr. 
Hempel took charge of the church as pas- 
tor on Nov. 17, preaching his first sermon 
on that date, just a week after the closing 
of Mr. Gilman’s service. Mr. Hempel is a 
Y. M. C. A. secretary in Lynn, having his 
residence in Swampscott, not far from the 
church, and he will receive not only a 
hearty welcome but the fullest cooperation 
in his constructive efforts. 

* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 


The Portsmouth bulletin announces a 
series of seven interdenominational eve- 
ning services. The list of topics is at- 
tractive. Thomas E. O. Marvin, former 
chairman of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, was speaker at the Men’s Club, 
Nov. 18. He told of his school days in 
Portsmouth, and of taking part in a de- 
bate on tariff questions, upholding the 
side of protection. 

An Armistice Day service was held in 
our Claremont church on the evening of 
Nov. 10, under the auspices of the Men’s 


Forum, and was attended by the American 
Legion, Veterans:of Foreign Wars, and 
other patriotic organizations. The State 
Commander of the Legion, Ernest L. Bell 
of Keene, was the speaker. 

Rev. and Mrs. Will E. Roberts, Miss 
Sarah A. Porter of Langdon, and Mrs. 
May I. Richardson of East Lempster, 
drove way across the state for an afternoon 
visit with the Superintendent on Nov. 14. 
Not a conference, no problems, nothing 
wrong to be righted—just a friendly visit. 
An example worth following. 

The funeral services for Shubeal P. 
Dearborn were held at his home Nov. 18. 
Mr. Dearborn was a member of our Con- 
cord society, but more widely known in 
Masonic circles, being prominent in all 
the Masonic bodies..The funeral was 
largely attended, Dr. Arthur W. Grose, 
pastor of the church, and Rev. Arthur M. 
Dunstan, prelate of the Grand Com- 
mandery, officiating, both clergymen 33d 
degree Masons. 

At Nashua: ‘Do you remember me?” 
and before I could reply, adding, “I went 
to the Y. P. C. U. convention with you 
in 1898.” Of course but one guess was 
needed after that. There were five min- 
isters who journeyed with the Maine dele- 
gation to Chicago in July, 1898. Herbert 
E. Benton of Derby Line, Vt., who joined 
us en route, and liked his company so well 
that he stayed with us; Wm. H. Gould, 
now living in Turner, Maine; Wm. J. 
Taylor—passed on; myself, and the fifth 
Fred T. Nelson, now of Salem Center, 
N.Y. But lam wondering if Nelson would 
have recognized me if he hadn’t been 
primed in advance? We may kid our- 
selves into thinking that we look just as we 
did thirty odd years ago; but a confidential 
interview with our mirror will dispel the 
illusion. Nelson had more hair, and mine 
was a different color. But that was a great 
convention—its picture hangs before me as 
I write—and remembered by all who at- 
tended it. J have had several personal re- 
minders during the past few weeks. 

A. M.B. 


* * 


ORDINATION OF MYLES 
RODEHAVER 


On Sunday evening, Nov. 10, the Annis- 
quam (Mass.) Village Church was the 
scene of an impressive service, marking the 
ordination of Myles William Rodehaver 
to the work of the Christian ministry, and 
his installation as pastor of the church. 

Two hundred and twenty-six members 
and friends of the parish were present for 
the occasion, including guests from 
Gloucester, Framingham, and Boston and 
vicinity. The little colonial meeting-house, 
with its simple floral decorations, provided 
a dignified setting for the ceremony. 

Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, pastor of the 
First Parish of Malden, Universalist, de- 
livered the ordination sermon, taking as 
his subject, “The Mighty Ordination.” 
The act of ordination was administered by 


Dr. Leroy W. Coons. Dr. Roger F. Etz 
gave the charge to the minister and the 
people. R. Chandler Davis, Esq., chair- 
man of the parish committee, installed Mr. 
Rodehaver as minister of the parish. 
Others taking part in the service were Rev. 
Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., pastor of the 
Beacon Universalist Church of Brookline, 
who read the Scripture, and Rey. Revillo 
M. Standish, pastor of the Prospect Street 
Methodist Church of Gloucester, who gave 
the invocation. Mr. Rodehaver gave the 
benediction. 

Music was provided by Miss Agnes S. 
Marshall, ’cellist, of Gloucester, Mrs. Edna 
C. Johnson, soprano, Mr. George A. 
Blanchard, organist and director of music, 
assisted by the vested choir of the church. 

Immediately following the service, a 
reception was held in the village library. 
Preceding the ceremony, a buffet supper 
was held in the parsonage for the speakers 


and several out-of-town guests. 
* * 


LAYMEN MEET AT LOWELL 


Sixty laymen and their pastors from 
Lawrence, Methuen, Nashua and both 
parishes in Lowell, plus individuals from 
Grove Hall, Melrose and Arlington, 
gathered for supper in Grace Church, 
Lowell, Nov. 15. This is the first of a 
series of district meetings contemplated by 
the Massachusetts and Rhode Island lay- 
men’s organization. Herbert O. Lewis, 
district governor, promoted the affair and 
acted as toastmaster. Mr. Lewis is chair- 
man of the Lowell First trustees. 

Victor A. Friend pleaded for a renewal 
of interest and devotion on the part of the 
laymen to the cause of the Christian 
Church—“‘the organized conscience of the 
community.” He cited near at hand 
evidences of rotten moral conditions that 
can be stamped out only by the concerted 
action of decent citizens. 

Dr. Etz spoke with enthusiasm of a four- 
fold program of action decided upon 
recently by the Trustees of the General 
Convention designed to give fresh impetus 
to the major phases of denominational 
activity. In discussing objectives for 
Universalist laymen, he said it would be a 
wonderful move in the promotion of our 
great Universalist faith if the laymen 
backed up the splendid work in Korea 
of that modern St. Paul, Mr. Cho. 

R. F. Needham, secretary-treasurer of 
the Laymen’s Committee, stated the 
principal objectives and policies of the new 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island organiza- 
tion. 1. To help establish clubs in churches 
where the laymen can and should be 
organized. 2. To hold gatherings in the 
various districts. 8. To promote a Lay- 
men’s Sunday. 4. To encourage all clubs 
to plan their programs well in advance, 
advertise them to advantage and include 
at least two meetings on topics relating to 
the church and religion. 5. 'To work for a 
greater and more regular church attend- 
ance of the laymen. 6. To engage the 


interest and support of the laymen in the 
program and enterprises of the Universalist 
denomination. 7. To establish a Speakers’ 
Bureau as an aid to effective program 
planning. 


Notices 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Aecepted the transfer of Rev. John W. Rowlett 
from Georgia to the jurisdiction of the Central Com- 
mittee of Fellowship on Nov. 8, 1935. 

Roger F.. Etz, Secretary. 
* x 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


October 29, 1935. 

Policy regarding church membership of candidates: 
It was voted that it is the opinion of the Committee 
of Fellowship that anyone applying for sicense to 
preach or for ordination must be a member of the 
Universalist Church. 

{t was voted that the above policy apply to Mr. 
Horace Westwood, Jr. As he is not a member of the 
Universalist Church, his application for license was 
rejected. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
x * 
PUBLIC MEETING 


The Women’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts will hold a Public Meeting in the 
Universalist church in Peabody, on Thursday, Dec. 5. 

10.30 a.m., the State President presiding. Prelude, 
Mrs. Balcomb. Praise service, Mrs. Joseph S. 
Buttrick. Greeting, Mrs. George HE. Huntley. Re- 
sponse, Mrs. George H. Ball. The Clara Barton 
Camp, Mrs. Carl F. Elsner. Why Should We Protect 
the Birds? Winthrop Packard, Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society. Solo, Mrs. Shipman. Why Should We 
Help the Newsboys? Mr. Harry E. Burroughs, 
Burroughs Newsboys’ Foundation. 

Luncheon at 12.30. Tickets 50 cents. Reserva- 
tions must be made by Dec. 2 of Mrs. George E. 
Huntley, 26 Emerson St., Peabody. Tel. Peabody 
1966. 

1.45 p. m. Prelude, Mrs. Baleomb. Hymn. 
Prayer, Dr. George E. Huntley. Roll Call. The 
Children’s Hospital, Mrs. Robert Cushing Terry. 
Offertory. Solo, Mrs. Shipman. “I'he Sole Remedy 
for War, or Preventive of War,’ Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead. Hymn. Benediction. 

Trains leave North Station, Boston, at 9.00 or 9.45 
a. m., arriving in Salem 9.30 or 10.14. Trolleys leave 
every ten minutes from Liggett’s Corner, Essex St. 
Leave car at Park St., Peabody. 

KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services October-December 

Every day except Saturday at 12 noon. Monday 
organ recital 12 to 2.40. Tuesday through Friday, 
music 12 to 12.10, worship with sermon 12.10 to 12.40. 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist. 

Dec. 3-6: Rev. Karl Reiland, D. D., St. George’s 
Church, New York, N. Y. 


Obituary 


Edwin N. Paine 

Edwin N. Paine was born in Provincetown, Mass., 
on April 28, 1853, and died Monday, Noy. 11, 1935, 
in his eighty-third year. He was a descendant of a 
Mayflower passenger, a representative of the ninth 
generation of Paines who have lived always on the 
shores of Cape Cod. His entire life was an exemplifi- 
cation of the finest traits of the Pilgrim character. 

He was the chairman of the Universalist parish 
committee, chairman of the investment committee of 
the Seamen’s Savings Bank, trustee of the Public 
Library, and treasurer of the Helping Hand Fund. 

In his younger days he was employed by the J. and 
L. N. Paine Company, ship chandlers. Later he lived 
in Boston, where he was engaged in the real estate 
business. In 1911 he returned to Provincetown to 
become manager of the Cape Cod Cold Storage Com- 
pany, until the business was sold in 1928. Since the 
latter date, he has been in the real estate business with 
an office in the Seamen’s Savings Bank building. 
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Mr. Paine’s wifo, the former Miss Abbie Hamlin, 
died in 1919. He is survived by his sister, Rev. Nancy 
W. Paine Smith, and several nieces and nephews. 

Funeral services, conducted by the pastor of the 
Universalist church in Provincetown, Rev. Robert N. 
Ward, D.D., were held in the church on the afternoon 
of Thursday, Noy. 14. People from ali walks of life 
crowded the old meeting-house. One who was present 
voiced the thought of all when she yemarked, after 
noting the abundance of flowers at the service, “If 
there were a flower for every kind deed that he did, 
he would be buried beneath a mountain of flowers.” 


Sixteen Years 
of 


Pioneering Christian Service 


Bible ‘tas 


NEAR EAST FOUNDATION 


Is following the principles first demonstrated 
by Jesus in its work with neglected rural 
peoples in Bible Lands. 


It is helping them to help themselves to: 


Improve their living conditions 
Increase their earning power 
Prevent disease 

Lift the status of their women 
Give opportunity to their children 
Live a fuller life. 


Special effort is being made at this Thanks- 
giving time to secure gifts which are greatly 
needed to carry on this Christian work. 


Contributions should be sent to 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE, President 


2 West 46th Street =i “te New York 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho:e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

Durimg the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

Fos the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Presidens. 


All Sizes 
& Prices 


A Complete 


Should Be 
Ignorant of 


» The Greatest Book 
Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


Order Christmas Books Now! 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
FICTION AND, IN BOSTON 


Silas Crockett, Mary Ellen Chase THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO! 


Edna His Wife, Margaret Ayer Barnes 

Green Light, Lloyd C. Douglas 

Spring Came On Forever, Bess Streeter dren 
The Inquisitor, Hugh Walpole as 
It Can’t Happen Here, Sinclair Lewis 

Honey in the Horn, H. L. Davis 

The Stars Look Down, L. J. Cronin 

Europa, Robert Briffault . 

Vein of Iron, Ellen Glasgow 

Victorious Troy, John Masefield . 

Butterfield, John O’Hara .. . leat c 
Blood Relations, Philip Gibbs The St. Lawrence University 


Stormusionalssosephn Ca lnncolnas sume al un nnens ; Canton, N. Y. 


The Universalist Publishing House offers to secure for you 
and mail with your card to any address any book published. 
Here is a brief list of some outstanding new books for all types 
of people: 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Shining Windows, Kathleen Norris . 
The Golden Cord, Warwick Deeping 


NON FICTION 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


North to the Orient, Anne Morrow Lindbergh. . . . . 2.50 
Old Jules, Mari Sandoz (Atlantic prize book) . . . . . 3.00 
ifehhissbedle Margaret. Deland=se) 5 = =. = 4 - 2.00 
Our Times—The Twenties, Mark Sullivan. . ..... 3.75 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom, T. E. Lawrence . . . . ; 5.00 
Boston and the Boston Legend, Lucius Beebe egret 5.00 
Dwichte VorrowsllaroldeNicolson! — . a oe. 3.75 
Amyelowells. hoster Damonyen 5 2 2 se 48 - 5.00 
ANGEGladiyeheachBlissehernyames sles 8d) eek) = 3.00 
ASVasitstorAmerica, Ay Ga Macdonell ~2- . = =. « « . 2.50 
Discovery, Admiral Richard E. Byrd . . Pea aa STeS 
Land of the Free, Herbert Agar (Pulitzer ee) Bea toa. Se: 2.50 
Celebrities Off Parade, Wm. Dana Orcutt . . .-. . . 20 ees 


The Power to See It Through, Harry E. Fosdick. . . . 1.50 
Dean Academy 


The Reason for Living, Robert Russell Wicks Sato Sess Se 2.00 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Mastering Fear, Preston Bradley . . See peter 1.50 
The Church Against the World, HOR: Niebubr eee 2.00 


Dean Academy is aa endowed boarding school 
for young, men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any collegel or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
masters 


We can now supply Dr. van Schaick’s “The Little Hill 
Farm” and ‘‘Nature Cruisings” holiday edition in red at $1.00 
each. Other suggestions: “Great Companions, $2.50; “Soul 
of the Bible,” leather, $2.50; ‘‘Antiphonal Readings,” $1.00; 
Bibles in good type and real leather binding at $1.75 and $2.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


A young R. A. F. officer stationed some- 
where in Egypt was flying near the Great 
Pyramid, carrying out exsrcises in naviga- 
tion and discovering his geographical posi- 
tion with a sextant. 

After a series of involved calculations, he 
turned suddenly to his pilot and said, 
“Take your hat off!’ 

“Why?” asked the pilot. 

“Because, according to my calculations, 
we are now inside St. Paul’s Cathedral.’”’— 
Tit-Buts. 

* * 

Sons-in-law, brothers-in-law, uncles, 
and cousins of Mr. Mussolini are reported 
serving valiantly in the front-line trenches 
in Ethiopia. »Which reminds us of what 
Artemus Ward said during the Civil War 
on this subject. ‘I’m fer Ole Glorie,” said 
Artemus, “‘and I won’t stand fer no sur- 
render er no backdown. By gum, I want 
this crewel war to go on if it takes the last 
relative my wife’s got.”—Chicago Tribune. 

* * 

The youngster in the art gallery looked 
long and earnestly at the painting. Then 
he read the inscription. 

“Do you like it?” asked his mother. 

“Oh, I like it well enough,” he answered, 
“but I don’t understand it.” 

“What is it you don’t understand?” 

“Why, it says, ‘Wild Horses—after 
Rosa Bonheur.’ I can see the horses all 
right, but where’s the girl they’re after?” — 
Vancouver Province. 

a 

The League for Less Noise claims to 
have lowered the average din in New York 
City in recent weeks by four decibels. 
However, it was in this same period that 
General Johnson vacated the relief office 
there.—Grand Rapids Press. 

ee oie 

J. N. Darling, chief of the United States 
Biological Survey, wants to prosecute 
people who make records which sound like 
ducks calling. We often said some one 
should sponsor legislation against crooners. 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

* * 

A Harvard professor says: “It is egre- 
gious obscurantism to postulate that syn- 
copation in harmonization has an immoral 
connotation.” Translation: Jazz won’t 
hurt your morals, if any.—Grand Rapids 
Press. 

* * 

About the only thing the public can 
gather from the highly retouched com- 
muniques from the front is that the Ethal- 
jans are hurling back the Italiopians.— 
Providence News-Tribune. 

* * 

Pictures in the millinery advertisements 
indicate that the hat-makers figure women’s 
hats have looked like hats long enough.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 

* * 

Shortly after her death she planned her 

funeral.—Anderson (S. C.) paper. 


Send = 


Che Christian Header 
for Christmas 


Why not send a message from our 
Universalist Church fifty-two times 


in 1936 to some one you like? 


Our suggestion is The Christian Leader 


It keeps you in touch with the Universal- 
ist fellowship and helps make your 


horizon Universalist 


Six months . . . . . $1.25 
One year”. ieaoue 2.50 


And when you are considering denomina- 


tional projects as recipients of legacies 


or gifts, remember the 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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